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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
No one who has followed the debate on the Budget 


pression applies to land, it applies to almost anything. 
It applies absolutely, as Mr. Cox showed, to the profits 
from Mr. Churchill’s books. The lucky landlord gets 
a high price for his property near the town because of 
the increase of population and wealth ; the lucky author 


| gets a high price for his books also because of the increase 


can fail to be struck by the horrid emphasis Mr. Lloyd | 


George’s supporters put on the word “* property ’’. On 
radical tongues. property ”’ 
bishop Trench called an immoral word. And yet, if we 
remember right, Trench’s words were made immoral by 


the bad conduct of the people who bandied them slight- | 


ingly about. Radical politicians of the meaner kind, all 
through this Budget debate, have been sneering at ‘‘ the 
classes ’’ and the landowners and the House of Lords for 
thinking of their blessed property. It is as if one were 
to sneer at a man for thinking of his home or family. 
How selfish, how carnal the people with land are to 
Oppose a measure that is meant to strip them of that 
land! We suppose that if a Government brought in a 
Bill to strip Mr. Cadbury of his cocoa or Sir John Brunner 
of his salt, these worthies would take it in excellent part ! 


The truth of course is that every man, whatever his _ 
politics, resents, and rightly resents, the idea of having | 


his property taken from him. There is not a socialist, 


of Commons or in the country who is not strongly in 
favour of property. But whereas Conservatives wish to 


of population and wealth. Introducing Mr. Churchill’s 
books, it may be urged, is reducing the thing to an 
absurdity. Well, if that is an objection, an example of 
drier goods may be taken. The grocer or the haber- 
dasher whose turnover is increased by the increase in 
the population and wealth of a town has unearned incre- 


‘ wi . But the thi 
in Anemia what Aoae..| ment equally with the owner of the land ut the thing 


” 


is past arguing. ‘‘ Unearned increment ”’ is a foolish 
term. One always knew it for vile English; now we 
must all recognise it for nonsense. 


Mr. Cox and Mr. Bonar Law combined were altogether 
too much in cold-blooded argument for the Government 
side. But they certainly whipped up the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to a clever, rollicking speech on Wednes- 
day. Of its kind he has rarely made a better. It was 
full of sharp debating points, and the phrasing was full 
of force, if not of taste or breeding. ‘‘ If I offer Adam 
Smith he is too slow for Dulwich; if I offer them John 
Stuart Mill he is too shallow for Preston ; so I grin and 
fall back on St. Aldwyn ’’, was one of several good 
things which Mr. George had time and wit to prepare 
overnight. He also seemed to find a weakness in one 
member of the Opposition saying that the Government 


; t t | _ are going to strip the Trade whilst another says the 
radical, Irish nationalist, or Conservative in the House | 


keep their own property, a large number of people on | 
the other side wish not only to keep their own but to | 


grab that of others into the bargain. Hence the talk 


about ‘* property ’’ and the ‘‘ selfishness ”’ of the land- , 


owners is sheer humbug. 

We fancy the word “ property ”’ will, despite the 
radicals and their allies, regain its reputation ere long, 
but “* unearned increment ”’ is after these debates never 
likely to be treated seriously again. Mr. Cox, in the best 
—and most biting—speech he has made so far, turned the 


Government are going to endow the Trade. One has 
often read in poetry of guardian angels, but if the Govern- 
ment were at once stripping and endowing they would be 
a sort of robber-angels. But in fact did Mr. George 
himself say the brewers would profit by the Budget? 
Was not the Opposition member merely quoting him ? 


The effect of Mr. Cox’ speech, by the way, was so 


depressing to the Government side that Sir William 


thing into utter ridicule on Tuesday. If this absurd ex- | 


Robson was at once put up to reply. He reproved Mr. 
Cox in a solemn manner, and tried to hurt Mr. Cox’s 
chances at the next election by some meaning references 
to the electors of Preston. If the Attorney-General is 
not careful, he will be inheriting the title Sir Wretched 
Robson. But why under this Government are the 
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Great Law Officers of the Crown put to such undignified 
jobs? They are entrusted with the task of drawing up 
and introducing Bills which their own leaders hastily 
throw overboard, and they are put up to do odd jobs of 
debating when their leaders are not ready with a speech. 
It is reducing an Attorney-General to his prairie value. 
He may be worth six thousand a year to his side of 
course, but it strikes us forcibly he is not worth six 
hundred to his country. 


The second-reading debate ended without any great 
flourish of oratory, though Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith 
faced each other for an hour or so. Probably most of 
the oratory has been used up at the Conference. Besides, 
the moment for fine talk is past. Mr. Asquith put the 
real point at the end. The point is—thirteen millions. 
The burglar is in the bedroom—it is no use praying him 
with beautiful orations not to take away your things. 
What we may hope, however, is that a certain kind friend 
of the householder, who lives down the way—and is wide 
awake—will have a good pot-shot at the thief as he is 
getting out of the window with the swag. 


Mr. Snowden’s name seems to vex Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Snowden has, written a book called ‘‘ The Socialists’ 
Budget ’’ which has sold by many thousands. In this 
book he advises taxes which Mr. Lloyd George is 
anxious to carry through. Mr. Bonar Law, in his 
clever speech on Wednesday, spoke of this book and 
suggested that Mr. George had been inspired by it. 
Mr. George stored this up against Mr. Snowden, and in 
his reply spoke of his book as ‘‘ some obscure 
pamphlet written by somebody who is not even a mem- 
ber of the party ’’’. Is Mr. George really ignorant of 
the name of the book and of its proposals? It has 
been quoted by the yard in half a dozen daily papers. 
He affects that he has drawn his inspiration from Lord 
St. Aldwyn ; but we cannot help believing that, even if 
unconsciously, he has got his stuff from Mr. Snowden 
and kindred sources. 


The Irish party began by denouncing the Budget. 
Then they began voting for it. Now they are going to 
vote against it. Meantime it has been denounced by 
Cardinal Logue, in time to give ‘‘ the boys ’’ a lead 
during the holidays. They are back in fighting form, 
with a unanimous mandate from the National tap. 
Ireland has a real public opinion on drink, if not on 
such minor matters as education; and woe to him that 
would dare to discourage drinking. ‘‘ The boys ’’ may 
fight on the rival merits of the Pope and Molly Maguire, 
but they must not fight about drink. After those who 
live by drink and those who die by it few remain to 
make ‘‘ public opinion ’’, and ‘‘ the boys’ must keep 
their seats, if only as an advertisement for their own 
and their friends’ public-houses. The increased 
** turnover ”’ of a public-house through having its M.P. 
adds greatly to the value of the premises, and ‘‘ the 
boys *’ have ascertained ‘‘ public opinion ’’ during the 
holidays, with the Cardinal’s great assistance. We do 
not question the patriotism of ‘‘ the boys ’’, but it is 
nothing to their publicanism. 


On Wednesday Mr. Redmond repeated once again 
the old story about the rise of Irish taxation under 
the Union to an alleged excess of two and a half 
millions ; but he did not say that he and his party had 
for a quarter of a century boasted of ‘‘ making govern- 
ment impossible ”’ The cost of governing Ireland 
must be increased at least three millions a year by 
them as compared with permitting civilised conditions. 
Mr. Redmond did not tell the House that Ireland’s 
old-age pensions had taken the last cent of the country’s 
little contribution to the Army and Navy. He did not 
consider what adequate defences would cost Ireland on 
her own account, with her maximum of coastline and 
her minimum of capacity to secure it. He did not 
consider the enormous gain to a country like Ireland 
of having her securlty defended by the greatest power 
in the world without one penny out of her own pocket. 
No, he summed up the ruinous excesses in the cost of 
government caused by his own policy, and he tried to 


blame it on the British. It may be good “ oratory ” 
but it is very miserable statesmanship, even for Irish 
Nationalism. 


The spectacle of the politicians buttering the press 
and the press buttering the politicians i is nauseating or 
mirth-moving, according to one’s temperament. The 
pretence of conferring about Imperial business is so thin 
that nobody but pressmen and politicians could possibly 
keep up the make-believe. [he real business of the 
so-called Imperial Press Conference was to dine and 
lunch a certain number of colonial journalists, and to 
show them the lions. In return for this hospitality the 
journalists were to listen to a certain number of political 
favourites loosing off perorations about the Empire. 
Mr. Birrell’s was the best speech, because it was frank 
badinage from beginning to end. We shall never 
forget the consternation caused at a similar dinner given 
to a famous American journalist a few years ago by a 
bomb of truth hurled by an equally famous London 
journalist. He told his American confrére to pay no 
attention to the claptrap he had heard about inter- 
national peace and goodwill ; but that if he wished to be 
rich and feared he must pounce upon the smallest 
international dispute, shake it and worry it, and roll 
it about until it grew to be a grave diplomatic crisis. 
The faces of the solemn pea at the high table 
were a study ! 


Lord Rosebery played his part in the opening function 
to anicety. He has the touch for these occasions : holi- 
days taken seriously. This twilight mood is charac- 
teristic of him, and it is the charm of his oratory. He 
begins a sentence with gravity and ends with a witticism. 
It is a convenient plan for avoiding a conclusion which 
would imply a decided opinion. Lord Rosebery is in- 
fallible in catching the sentiment of a gathering. Ina 
gathering such as the press dinner, where opinions arein 
abeyance, and only a sentiment is the common bond, 
Lord Rosebery breathes his native air. We’re all jolly 
good Empire fellows, which nobody can deny, and Lord 
Rosebery said it gracefully. 


After the speeches on the Navy and Army the 
Dominion pressmen were regaled with a_ succes- 
sion of sublimated platitudes. Sir Edward Grey 
relieved the austerity of his lecture on the high office, 
privileges, and duties of imperial journalism by a 
practical joke. He promised to speak of foreign 
politics. The pressmen pricked up their ears, but 
almost before they had done so they were told the 
discourse on foreign politics was over. Mr. Churchill 
on Thursday was magnificently audacious. In presence 
of Lord Morley, Mr. Birrell, and Lord Milner he 
flouted and sneered at the whole proceedings, from 
Lord Rosebery’s speech down to his own. He spoke 
ironically of the noble equanimity in such periods of 
stress, and the iron nerve of men discussing journalism 
on the verge of cataclysms. It would have at least as 
much effect, he thought, in maintaining the reputation 
for good sense of this country as some other addresses 
in other places which had lately attracted the attention 
of the country. The meaning of this is obvious. We 
do not know whether the Dominion pressmen share Mr. 
Churchill’s opinions of the speeches he referred to; but 
of speeches on journalism they must have had more than 
enough. If they have come from the ends of the earth 
to be lectured to death on their own trade, and like it, 
they are very easy to please. 


Mr. Deakin’s first act as restored Premier of Australia 
was to make an offer to the Imperial Government of a 
Dreadnought or such other contribution to the Navy 
as might prove most desirable. The offer was promptly 
and cordially accepted. So far as Australia is concerned, 
the little local navy may therefore be said to have been 
superseded by the big imperial ship. There is a good 
deal of confusion in some quarters as to what really 
determined the formation of the coalition against Mr. 
Fisher. The ‘‘ Times ”’ Sydney correspondent suggests 
that Mr. Deakin was practically alone in favour of the 
Dreadnougkt as against the scheme of purely local 
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defence. If that were so, Mr. Deakin’s defeat of the 
Labour Ministry was a great personal as well as a con- 
siderable imperial triumph. Mr. Fisher had said point 
plank there should be no Dreadnought, and Mr. Fisher 
was in office. Mr. Deakin in opposition said the reverse, 
and he carried a majority of Parliament with him. The 
local issue was clearly imperial. 


India’s peculiar friends have again bombarded Mr. 


_Hobhouse with questions as to the deported seditionists. 


The Government deserve little sympathy in this irritating 
experience. If men like Sir Bampfylde Fuller had been 
rightly supported at the outset, the agitation would 
probably never have become a menace. Of that Lord 
Curzon reminded his audience at the Colonial Institute 
on Tuesday, when Sir Bampfylde lectured on Indian 
aspirations. Possibly by this time the Radical Govern- 
ment has discovered that Lord Curzon and Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller were more closely in touch with the great mass of 
Indian feeling than are India’s self-appointed representa- 
tives in the Commons. After three and a half years 
Lord Curzon gets scores of letters weekly from natives 
asking for his sympathy, encouragement and support. 
Are the weekly post-bags of ‘‘ the valiant spokesmen of 
India ’’ in Parliament charged with similar contents? 
asked Lord Curzon. Hardly similar at best. 


The significance of the coming meeting between Tsar 
and Kaiser lies in its being another step in the weakening 
of the triple entente. Russia went over to Germany 
in the affair of Bosnia-Herzegovina and broke 
away from Great Britain and France. Now Russia— 
that is the party really controlling Russian policy— 
is welcoming the meeting of the Tsar and Kaiser as 
the beginning of the end of the British and Russian 
rapprochement. We shall find before long that we 
sacrificed our interests in Persia for an artificial and 
sentimental effusiveness ahout a supposed Russian con- 
stitutionalism. M. Stolypin and the Right are now 
working together ; and the policy of the Right is to cast 
off what they call the British domination. Russia, they 
are quite aware, is playing at constitutionalism ridicu- 
lously with Great Britain in Persia. They are tired of 
the game, and they want to deal with Persia in their 
own way unhampered by Great Britain. 


The comical relief to the very serious increases which 
Germany is making in her navy is always afforded by the 
description applied to them of replacement ships. In 
1910 three battleships of probably 25,000 tons are in the 


programme to “‘ replace ’’ the three coast defence vessels. 


of the 4o00-ton ‘‘ Odin ’’ class. Similar-sized fast 
battleships are to replace the 5000- to 6000-ton cruisers 
of the ‘‘ Kaiserin Augusta ’’ and ‘‘ Freva ’’ classes. 
The ‘‘ Tageblatt ’’ now predicts that these latter vessels 
will be accelerated in accordance with the demands of the 
German Navy League. The most serious feature in con- 
nexion with the German armaments is the absolute 
uncertainty under which the British Government labour 
not only as to the degree of progress achieved but even 
as to the armaments. 


Formerly we knew all these important facts about our 
chief rivals, who built slower than our own dockyards, 
so that it was always possible to go one better. This 
is no longer so, and our mortification is increased by 
the knowledge that this state of affairs is solely due to 
the crass stupidity of the British Admiralty, which not 
only started the race with its elaborately advertised 
““ Dreadnought ’’, but set an example in pretentious 
secrecy which the Germans followed a year later by suc- 
cessfulsecrecy. The uncertainty both as to the progress 
of the German ships and their fighting power is an 
additional reason for a larger margin of strength than 
existed formerly. 


Lord Roberts at the Press Conference made a good 
point as to the inadequacy of the Volunteer or Territorial 
system of training in the C.I.V.s, whom he certainly 
did his best to glorify at the time. The battalion was 
a mixed one, the pick of the London Volunteer corps, 
generally known as the best and most efficient in the 
country. Moreover, it was leavened to some extent 


by Regular and non-commissioned officers. Yet even 
this corps, good as any Volunteer system could turn 
out, he did not venture to put into the field until it 
had received three months’ training in South Africa. 
This is a very pertinent example; and Lord Roberts 
goes so far as to state his deliberate opinion that, 
had the auxiliaries sent out to South Africa been better 
trained, the war would not have lasted two and a halt 
years. 

Why did the Government waste time over the 
London Elections Bill? Just for the same reason that 
they are going to do it over the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill. It is a foregone conclusion that 
the House of Lords will reject both. The Government 
will be as submissive as sheep about it; but they have 
to go on under an absurd spell of fatality, a ludicrous 
party gadfly always stinging them on to useless antics. 
Nothing comes of it all ; and the House of Lords will throw 
out Plural Voting Bills and London Election Bills and 
Church Disestablishment Bills as long as the Liberals 
keep them going and until they get tired. The London 
Bill is purely a party move, and the country will only 
grin when it is countered. 


As tactician himself, Mr. Balfour takes off his hat 
with reverence to the Government. He said as much 
in his speech this week to the Unionist Nonconformists. 
Mr. Balfour had hard work, we all know, ‘to keep his 
party together when Tariff Reform was young. That 
he played the hard game with patience most people 
now admit. But in a way the leaders of the Liberal 
party have done still better; they have not only kept 
together the two distinctive sections within the party, 
but have managed also, as Mr. Balfour admiringly 
says, to keep the Irish party their annexe and the 
Socialist party their annexe. The Irish only vote 
against the Government when their smoke or drink is 
threatened, whilst the Socialists now do not seem to 
vote against the Government at all—nor are they likely 
to so long as their Budget is to the fore. 


Mr. Carnegie has talked a-good deal of clap-trap in 
his day, but his letter to M. Clemenceau commending a 
gift of £200,000 (in Pittsburg Steel bonds) to the French 
nation caps all his former efforts. We assume, as we 
safely may, that the ‘‘ Times ”’ translation of the letter 
is correct. Here is cheap history for you. The 
American rebellion is described as the colonies rising in 
arms ‘‘ against Great Britain in order to defend the 
rights of Britons ’’. If Mr. Carnegie would only read 
something besides a child’s primer of history! Then 
we have an excursus into foreign politics. War, we 
are told, between England and France has become “‘ as 
impossible ’’? as between the French and American 
republics ; this either comes to extremely little or is 
sheer nonsense. It is extraordinary how unpractical 
these millionaires can be outside their own little line. No 
thoughtful man would speak of war between any two 
powers as impossible. Cesar said something very 
much to this point; but we dare not quote him. Mr. 
Carnegie would despise Cesar, mainly because he spoke 
a dead language ”’. 


Millionaires and centenarians are two limited classes 
of people that interest everybody. While in England 
we are talking of Mr. Charles Morrison, in France 
M. Chauchard, the Louvre millionaire, is the topic. Lord 
Rosebery said a few days ago that millionaires were still 
popular in Canada, but not in England. But really 
Englishmen would feel humiliated if America and 
Canada and France turned out millionaires and we had 
none to show. The millionaire and the centenarian are 
what we should all like to be, though we are warned that 
old age is desolate and riches do not make people happy. 
The real drawback is that they do not become quite 
famous till they are dead, and so they lose more than 
half the pleasure of their position. 


There ought to be a new order for millionaires: the 
O.M., only it would clash with the Order of Merit. In 
France they made M. Chauchard a member of the Legion 
ol Honour ; but that was partly because he was talkative 
and eccentric or, maybe, charitable. Or it may be 
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because the Municipality of Paris expected him to benefit 
it by his will; but it is disappointed after all, though it 
allowed him to live almost rent free for years in one of 
its houses. Mr. Morrison behaved better. He might 
have duped the Chancellor of the Exchequer by gifts, 
inter vivos as the lawyers say, but he refrained, and 
41,000,000 goes to the fund for indubitable pensioners 
and dubitable Dreadnoughts. 


The funny men of Fleet Street have been cracking 
their jokes at the Duke of Norfolk for selling his 
Holbein. These ‘well-bred pleasantries have in this 
instance been particularly pointless. One of the more 
boisterous of these journalistic buffoons burst into 
satirical verse as to what he would do “if I had 
£60,000’’. We do not know the giber in question, 
but, judging him by his wit, we feel certain he would 
not do what the Duke of Norfolk has done with the 
money, namely, present a park to Sheffield. The Duke 
of Norfolk, who is the most generous as well as the 
most modest of men, knows that for every hundred 
people who derive enjoyment from a Holbein, whether 
in the National Gallery or in Arundel Castle, there are 
thousands of people who will derive enjoyment from a 
public park. The Duke, therefore, parts with a picture 
which he loves and probably appreciates quite as keenly 
as his critics, in order to give a piece of his property 
at Sheffield valued at £60,000 to the public. By way 
of thanks for this gift and for having lent his Holbein 
to the nation for several years he gets vulgar abuse. 


The tablet put up the other day over the entrance to 
J. R. Green’s room in Jesus College, Oxford, seems 
aimost superfluous. The ‘‘ Short History ’’ has graven 
him too deeply on the tablets of the people’s memory for 
any visible reminder of him to be necessary. Probably the 
book is the most extraordinary popular success on record, 
for a serious work. The nation has been fed on that 
book ; it has gone far to make the politics and the faith 
of the average Englishman. Delightful to read, it also 
took precisely the kind of ‘* broad ’’ (really shallow) 
sentimental view of things the English people love. 
It was not great historical work ; and on the whole it is 
not true history. Green was perfectly honest, but so 
strong was his bias (‘‘ passionate ’’ is Mrs. Green’s 
word) that the book leaves the impression of being 
history written with an object. It is no good to give 
children scientific history, but an antidote to Green is 
much wanted. Then they might read both. 


To the outsider there is something fearful and won- 
derful about University politics. Few Oxford men 
know what the Hebdomadal Council is, and how many 
Cambridge men understand the power of the Council 
of the Senate? Would not one have thought that if a 
college is going rapidly ahead, there was a fair presump- 
tion that the college must have a good head, a man 
capable in administration? Magdalene, Cambridge, as 
everyone knows, has been going ahead very rapidly of 
late. It was expected that the Donaldson-Benson com- 
bination would be a strong one, and it has proved so. 
The college has now quite a reputation beyond Cam- 
bridge. Therefore, when the Master’s turn to be 
nominated for the Vice-Chancellorship came last year, 
everybody was pleased. There was a fitness about it. 


But this year, when, according to precedent, Mr. 
Donaldson should have been nominated a second time, 
to be Vice-Chancellor in 1910, strange to say, he is 
passed over, and the Master of S. John’s put in his 
place. We have no right, perhaps, to meddle with a 
purely domestic point of Cambridge government. But 
all Cambridge men may reasonably want to know why 
the Master of an exceptionally well-run college has 
been passed over. It is against precedent. We believe 
this is the very first case of a college head being 
nominated and then dropped. Unless there was con- 
clusive reason for doing this, such a slur ought not to 
be put upon any college, not to mention the personal 
slight on Mr. Donaldson. Magdalene College and its 
Master have many friends amongst those who count, 
and when they hear how he has been treated, we imagine 
they will want to know the reason why. 


THE SECOND-READING DEBATE. 


M® AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S speech in 

moving the rejection of the Finance Bill has 
deservedly increased his reputation. It is, of course, 
impossible to say anything new about the Budget now; 
and the subject-matter is common to all speakers and 
writers. All that can be done to-day and to the end of 
the long struggle, of which the second battle closed on 
Thursday, is to put the matter in new lights, to marshal 
and remarshal the arguments, to state and restate the 
case in the most effective way. During this process 
public opinion out of doors is being formed ; the Govern- 
ment has time to consider what concessions it shall make; 
and the leaders of the House of Lords have time to con- 
sider the advice which they shall tender to their followers, 
And new points of difficulty demanding explanation are 
continually cropping up. What, for instance, is to 
happen to the lands of the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges? Some of these colleges have invested in land 
which has become building land, and has been developed, 
as at Sunningdale, where the land adjoining the golf 
links, belonging to S. John’s, Cambridge, has been 
covered with villas. But the greater part of the land 
owned by the colleges is agricultural, the rents going to 
support the fellowships. Whether these college lands 
will have to pay the increment-value duty, the reversion 
duty, or the undeveloped-land duty, or all three, it is 
quite clear that the lands will have to be valued at the 
expense of the colleges. There are many colleges so 
poorly endowed that they cannot afford to pay these 
charges. Poor or not, the valuation is sheer waste of 
moncy ; for the State can get no extra revenue from these 
agricultural lands, and only surveyors and lawyers will 
gain. All the money spent on valuation will go into 
their pockets. 

In the dreary desert of a prolonged financial discussion 
a good phrase is a veritable oasis. In describing un- 
earned increment as deferred interest Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain struck out a good phrase, one that is portable, 
and will bemore useful in argument than chains of reason- 
ing. Two other telling points Mr. Chamberlain made— 
the one relating to mortages and the other to suburban 
gardens. It has been the custom to advance money by 
mortgage upon three-fourths of the value of the pro- 
perty. This margin of 25 per cent. will disappear if 
the land is to be subject to a 20 per cent. increment duty 
as well as the reversion duty and the undeveloped-land 
duty. For it cannot be too often repeated that all land 
may become subject to the undeveloped duty, land 
covered with houses, if the houses be vacant, slipping 
back into the category of undeveloped land. If the 
margin disappears, a great many mortgages will have 
to be called in, or renewed on more onerous terms. In 
future, moreover, trustees, insurance companies, and 
building societies will be unable to invest money in mort- 
gages, owing to the uncertainty. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the serious economic disturbance that will be 
caused by the disappearance of this favourite form of 
investment. With regard to suburban gardens of more 
than one acre, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the 
villas in the suburbs of large towns are only taken 
because of their large gardens. If the occupants of these 
villas and gardens have to pay the undeveloped-land tax 
the villas will be deserted and pulled down, and the 
gardens cut up into building plots for artisans’ and 
clerks’ cottages. This has already happened in suburbs 
like Norwood and Camberwell, with the most damaging 
results to the rateable value and pleasantness of the 
neighbourhood. \e have one word to say about the 
reversion duty, which in the case of the big ground land- 
lords we hold to be a good tax, though the proceeds ought 
to go to the local authority in relief of rates and not to the 
imperial exchequer. But how is it proposed to deal with 
those reversions which have passed out of the hands of 
the big landlords and been bought in the open market 
by small investors? We suppose that, like many others, 
these people will have to pay the price of their folly in 
investing their savings in the land of their own country 
instead of in foreign bonds. 

For that is the point to which the whole argument is 
for ever recurrent, the proposition, namely, so frankly 
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stated by the Lord Advocate, that private property 
in land is wrong and that the land really belongs to the 
State. _The Lord Advocate’s speech was popular rather 
than legal, its logical foundation being the purely 
socialistic doctrine that the State can spend the incomes 
of individuals better than the individuals themselves. 
We believe this doctrine to be repugnant to the 
common-sense of Englishmen, and we are glad to have 
it so candidly avowed by the Lord Advocate. How 
this legal luminary from the North can support his 


' contention that old-age pensions are a form of pro- 


ductive expenditure we do not know—he did not do so 
in the debate. Mr. Harold Cox repeated his favourite 
proposal that the income tax should be carried down to 
the incomes of workmen at 30s. a week, which has 
as much chance of being adopted as the rehabilitation 
of pocket boroughs. But Mr. Cox was as felicitous as 
usual in demonstrating the injustice and absurdity of 
taxing the unearned increment of land and not of other 
forms of property. There is a far more rapid and 
pronounced unearned increment in professional skill, 
in works of literature and art and in stocks and shares 
than in land, which fluctuates more and develops more 
slowly in value than any other form of property. Mr. 
Cox’s party leaders cannot have relished his blunt 
declaration that the land taxes were imposed on those 
who voted against the Government. 

The duel between Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd 
George on Wednesday bore unmistakeable signs of 
exhaustion. Neither of the protagonists was in his 
usual form, though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was as lavish as ever with his digestive sauce of jokes 
and personalities. It is not the Opposition who say 
that the liquor licences and spirit duties endow the 
trade: it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As a 
matter of fact it is not, we believe, the intention to 
raise the price of beer to the consumer. Lord St. 
Aldwyn did not advocate taxing undeveloped value or 
unearned increment: he recommended that a portion 
of the realised increase of value of urban lands should 
be the subject of taxation, as do we, for we do not 
oppose the duty on reversions. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knows all these things: but he also knows 
that the best way of defending oneself before a popular 
assembly is to bring a counter-charge against one’s 
opponents. By the way, we think it would be better 
if both sides would omit allusions to the systems of 
taxation in France and Germany, for neither side seems 
to know the facts, which would not matter if they did, 
as the habits of France, Germany, and England differ so 
radically that every one of them must levy its own taxes 
in its own way. 

The best speech in Friday’s debate, which was not 
quite worthy of the occasion, was Mr. Cave’s. It 
demonstrated, among other things, the injustice of 
levying the license duties on the rateable value of the 
premises instead of on the sales of the commodity. We 
make every allowance for the pressure to which Mr. 
Balfour was subjected on Thursday. It is almost im- 
possible for a statesman to preside and speak at a big 
luncheon to the Imperial Press and then to hurry off to 
the House of Commons and wind up a big debate on 
the Finance Bill without detriment to his speeches. But it 
was surely rather trivial of Mr. Balfour to describe the 
spirit duty as a tax upon Scotsmen and Irishmen ; while 
his remarks about the movement of capital from London 
discover an ignorance of the operations of his con- 
stituents which a little time and thought would have pre- 
vented. American securities are leaving London be- 
cause New York is buying them, but it is merely an 
exchange of stock for cash or bills. Foreign securities 
have been sent in large quantities to London, not be- 
cause they are physically safer here than in Paris or 
Berlin, but because their owners borrowed money in 
Lombard Street. As these loans are repaid the securities 
are returned to their foreign homes. Mr. Balfour had 
evidently in his haste got a little mixed about the word 
‘“‘ security ’’, which has a double meaning. Mr. 


Balfour’s best point was his reply to the Lord Advocate 
that it is not so much the tax on capital value that Con- 
servatives object to as the singling out of land as dis- 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was 


tinguished from personalty. 


such a very inadequate performance that the Prime 
Minister must have been thinking more of his dinner 
than thedebate. The number of those who voted against 
the second reading shows that all the Nationalists and 
no Liberals had the courage of their opinions. . 


BUNKUM IN EXCELSIS. 
ID London ever before have such a week of 
pompous platitude? The rain of big phrases, 
solemn generalities, noble sentiments began this day 
last week and it has been pouring ever since. There 
have been breaks, of course; little fits of sunshine when 
the imperial delegates were eating instead of listening ; 
other times the heavy rain has given place to drizzle 
(or drivel); and by an untold blessing, for which all 
London must devoutly thank Providence, it has not 
rained in the night, at least after about eleven o'clock. 
If by this time we are not all soaked through with 
pious sentiment signifying nothing, what does it mean? 
Either that by long, very long, exposure to this kind 
of rain, we British have become waterproof, or knowing 
by experience exactly the quarter whence this rain 
comes, we are able to adjust our umbrella with fine 
nicety to keeping it off. If we mistook its quarter 
of origin we should be drenched in no time, and it would 
take a long spell of bitter east wind to dry us. It is 
possible a few of the press delegates, less versed in 
the English climate than we, have got a little wet; we 
doubt if many natives have. American delegates, had 
there been any, would hardly have noticed the rain, 
being accustomed to downpours of this species so much 
heavier at home. It would not occur to them any more 
than it would occur to us to look in the direction of 
seriousness for the rain. None would put up his 
umbrella on that side. Nor would they expect it from 
any intellectual quarter. Yet not from the due silly 
side, nor due dishonest. The rain comes rather from 
the jesting quarter, veering to the solemn—S.-S.-]. 
would be perhaps the most accurate description of the 
wind which brings this rain. Realise this and vou can 
easily keep it off; though you cannot escape the bore 
of having your umbrella—and it must be a big one— 
continually up. 

If one did take all this talk seriously and imagined 
all the speakers meant all they said, what a plight we 
should be in. One could not escape with the thought 
that the great orators were very ignorant men—the 
only refuge—and in their simplicity honestly believed 
the press to be all they said of it. Whatever was 
behind these speeches it was not ignorance. Such a 
cast of players has seldom been for any entertainment 
—absolutely all the stars, and lesser lights untold. 
Lord Rosebery knows as much about the world’s press 
as any man, and if he said things it would be terrible 
to believe, it is not from want of knowledge. Happily 
there is no need at all to take these speeches to heart. 
All these gentlemen—the set orators—are politicians 
trained to gauge an occasion. Lord Rosebery gauged 
this occasion well. He pitched the key and the others 
kept in tune. Lord Rosebery knows that it is neces- 
sary for the press—the ‘‘serious’’ press, the press 
that ‘‘ moulds opinion ’’, makes and unmakes empires, 
teaches everybody what he ought to do, knows every- 
thing and everybody, is an expert in everything, and 
generally runs all the world, and on its off days the 
universe as well—this press must be very solid outside 
but very hollow within. You must say things you 
don’t mean with an unction you would not trouble to 
assume if you did mean them. This does not defeat 
the purpose, as might seem, for the press does not 
want to take people in downright, which would annoy 
them. The reader must be let into the joke but con- 
fidentially. He will then join in and relish keeping up 
the pretence. Very few readers take what their news- 
papers say au grand sérieux, yet they would be hurt, 
in fact scandalised, if the editors were to tell them plainly 
that what was said was not meant seriously. Reader, 
writer, and editor conspire to keep up a perpetual game 
—not of bluff, nobody is blufied—of make-believe. It 
seems to be eternally interesting and perennially amus- 
ing. The writers—poor chaps—-get the least amuse- 
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ment out of it, we fear. The audience can enjoy fooling 
for a time, for it is not their business: it is the clown’s. 
In this press conference the speakers with great hability 
have kept with their hearers exactly the touch leader 
writers have with their readers. 

Our Imperial Pressmen will naturally take au pied de 
la lettre all the handsome things said of them by all the 
speakers. Why should not we *‘ gentlemen of the fourth 
estate ’’ think ourselves very fine fellows? Have not 
the greatest minds of the greatest race that has made 
and kept (so far) the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen told us that we are the salt of the empire? 
‘** Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ”’ 
beside us? These miserable little countries had no 
Anglo-Saxon press. Of course they passed away. How 
could they last? All these honourable gentlemen— 
even including the Government’s vir pietate gravis— 
have told us that we, we scribes but never Pharisces, 
make public opinion, we make character, we mould 
policy. How, then, could these old empires last when 
they had not us? They can have had no character, 
no policy, no public opinion, for there were no 
Imperial pressmen to make them; and according to 
British statesmen, it is not statesmanship that makes 
these things, but leader-writing and paragraphing. 
Soldiers? Yes, the Romans made fair soldiers and the 
Carthaginians decent sailors. But they had no press 
to teach them their business; so they failed in the long 
run. Do we not all know that the pen is mightier than 
the sword? Both Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey 
assure us that not force but character is the foundation of 
empire, and we make character! They say so. So who 
can compare with us in importance? 

What a prospect it would be if the Press did make 
character, did make opinion, did make empires, and did 
make anything else but money (when it can)? Most 
of the ablest journalists would admit that of all men the 
journalist, by the training of his occupation, is the least 
fit for government of any kind. His business is to be 
interesting, and the statesman who makes that his 
guiding line may guide himself to popularity, but his 
country, so far as in him lies, to disaster. However, 
we may take comfort in the extreme slightness of the 
danger of our politicians becoming too interesting. 
After a week of speeches, we are not anxious on that 
head. Bu, of course, all this talk about the press and 
constructive policy is what Castelar, the great Spanish 
orator, used to put on his notes as ‘‘ chin-chin-chin’’. A 
friend looking over Castelar’s shoulder at his notes for 
a great speech noticed ‘‘ chin-chin ’? coming over and 
over again. ‘‘_That,’’ said Castelar, ‘‘ means a purple 
passage. I don’t know in the least what I shall say; 
it does not matter.’’ All the rest of the speech was 
written out with the greatest care. But it was always 
the ‘‘chin-chin’’ that got the applause. So far as 
opinion and policy go the Press is just a huge joke : which 
would not matter were it not so often a bad joke. The 
Press exists to make money and not to make opinion ; 
and the public is getting to realise this better and better. 
Hence the influence of the Press on opinion is declining, 
not growing. The way of the popular papers shows 
this. As their circulation goes up, they abate the space 
given to leading articles and other opinion-forming 
matter. They give the space instead to newsy para- 
graphs or to special articles by men of note. These 
often do affect opinion, but it is the influence of a man, 
of personality, in no sense of the Press. Rather, in only 
one sense of the Press; for the Press gave the man 
publicity. Publicity is the real power of the Press over 
opinion. Its views do not matter. If the ‘‘ Times ’’ were 
rigorously to keep a public man out of its pages for a 
year, never reporting him, never printing a letter from 
him to the editor, never alluding to him, it might and 
would injure that man very gravely. If the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
in leading articles called him a fool and a rascal 
(alleging no specific facts) every day for the year, it 
would probably do him no harm at all. It might 
probably help him by making him very notorious. As 
to forming opinion and policy, how can a newspaper 
proprietor be forming a policy when he owns papers on 
both sides in politics—one paper flatly contradicting 


another? What a farce to speak of that man’s trade 
as the making of opinion. 

There is something very imposing in the great pro- 
cession of statesmen—from Lord Rosebery, thrcugh 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Milner, Lord 
Morley, to Mr. Asquith—coming before this Imperial 
Press Conference, saluting, addressing, and passing on. 
The press is holding a review of the Empire’s statesmen. 
How pleased our great men are to salute the Image! 
How happy to speak soft things toit! Even Sir Edward 
Grey must tell the Pressmen that the average British 
elector made the British Empire and maintains it. This 


is going as near to saying the Press made the British: 


Empire and maintains it as could be; and therefore was 
diplomatic and so becomes the Foreign Minister. But 
somehow we should have expected something else from 
Sir Edward Grey. However, there is nothing serious 
in the whole Conference ; so it does not matter. Weare 
keen conscriptionists ; but do we mind one straw because 
the Conference condemned conscription? Not a man, 
woman or child’s opinion the world over will be affected 
by this resolution. 

We are very glad that our brethren across the seas. 
are being done well. We do care that the dinners, 
the luncheons, the receptions, the garden parties, the 
reviews, the country-house parties, should be done in 
style. This is the serious part of the show. A Carnival 
of Bunkum should be gay and gorgeous. Why is there 
no gala performance of the Opera? It is hard on the 
descriptive reporters here that they are not given a 
chance to show their imperial brethren how they can 
describe eves that outflashed their fair owner’s diamonds. 


THE THIN END OF HEN™Y GEORGE. 


HE British Constitution consists in ‘‘the King, Lords, 
and Commons ”’’, not in ‘‘ the Welsh Radicals ’’, 
and legislation is supposed to be the joint product of the 
three ; but Mr. Lloyd George means to legislate simply 
through a Radical Budget. Under this trick on the Con-- 
stitution he would even change and restrict a man’s 
rights in his own property without going through the 
constitutional course, without letting the victim know, 
so to speak. He would pass through the Budget what 
the Lords would never pass in the ordinary form of a 
Bill, taking his neighbour’s goods bit by bit until the 
neighbour has no goods left; but he would not 
challenge his neighbour’s title, as might be required 
in a statute apart from the Budget. The idea is to take 
the property and let the victim stick to the title. The 
Finance Bill removes any doubt as to these intentions 
in the Budget, and the main motive is practically 
confessed by Mr. Asquith, who hopes to achieve: 
through the fiscal process what Radical semi-Socialism 
cannot get from the King, Lords, and Commons. 
This country has arrived at the sight of its Prime 
Minister virtually pledged to class confiscation, and 
studying the defects of the Constitution with the insight 
of a ripe lawyer to facilitate the design. 

There is nothing new either in the motive or in the 
method; the new thing is the attempt to make it 
Parliamentary practice. For more than a generation 
the plan has been in the programme of village states- 
manship among Radical clubs throughout the country, 
and its long-fixed place in the Radical mind makes it 
far more dangerous than a sudden excursion in search 
of revenue. It is not the method of emergency, and 
while Tariff Reformers are congratulating themselves 
on ‘‘ the impasse ’’ in the hope that it must lead to 
their own policy, the Radical Ministry are probably 
congratulating themselves on the opportunity afforded 
by it to attack private property for the collective 
gratification. They themselves created the opportu- 
nity, mainly by old-age pensions, without even 2 
contribution by the pensioners; and so far the whole 
scheme amounts to taking about nine millions a year 
from one section of the population and handing it over 
to another, with the receivers so much more numerous 
than the providers at the ballot-box to assure the 
** popularity ’’ of sectarian finance. Permit this thing 
and we have the beginning of the long-studied syster 
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py which private property is to be ‘‘ taxed twenty 
shillings in the pound ’’. The immediate total from 
new taxes is a comparatively small matter; and the 
gravity of the scheme is in starting a precedent that 
has no logical end short of communism. These people 
have long counted on realising their aims by 
“ imperceptible stages ’’, and now we have the first of 
these stages in the House of Commons, with the Lords 
forced to choose between the thin end of Henry George 


- and refusing funds to carry on the government of the 


country. Precedent has already arranged that though 
the Upper House may reject a Finance Bill, it may not 
amend one—another of the anomalies in an unwritten 
Constitution. ‘There could be no worse mistake than to 
assume that it was an emergency scheme, and not 
calculated for fundamental effects on the social system 
in regard to the freedom of the individual and his 
relations to private property, particularly in land. 

Only a month ago there were elaborate analvses 
in the best of the morning papers to prove that the 
Chancellor’s new resources were nearly exhausted, and 
that the next step must be the taxation of imports; 
but now we have Mr. Austen Chamberlain admitting 
that the financial year may finish with a surplus of 
about ten millions. That was what we expected. 
There is much private property in this country, and 
the conscience that is content to take what belongs 
to one class for the privilege of another may go a long 
way before reaching the last resource of fiscal 
‘sectarianism. Once adopted, it is an outlook limited 
only by the means to pay, but the end of that is the 
end of England. 

Apart from probable amendment in Committee and 
possible rejection by the Lords, there is one chance of 
immediate modification, though this does not apply 
directly to property. Drink and tobacco are not 
Unionist monopolies, and here the Chancellor hits the 
very poor of both parties. He could not draw a liquid 
line between the British sheep and the Welsh goats. 
Thirst is a rather democratic sensation, and so is the 
taste for a smoke, even amongst the Radical piety of 
Wales. In this country democracy was once tempered 
by patriotism, calculating social values in character as 
well as party values in numbers, and guarding a fair 
field for the fit man against the blind greed of 
multitudes ; but now we are all getting levelled down 
to the mercy of the voting machine, and statesmen 
appear to derive their standards from no higher motive. 
What if the machine run short in its liquid lubricant? 
In that case the Welsh teetotal conscience may com- 
promise with alcohol, spare ‘‘ the working man’s glass 
of beer ’’, and still call it respect for ‘‘ the will of the 
people ’’’. Yet a modification here might only be an 
additional evil; because the less got from drink and 
tobacco, the more is likely to be demanded from 
property. These delicate ratios may not arise farther 
on the present Budget, with its certain surplus to afford 
elasticities for the conciliation of the ballot-box; but 
they are fairly certain to arise later; and the men 
who are capable of framing the scheme will not liesitate 
to make farther raids on the property of the sober 
few for the votes of the drinking multitude. The 
people who call themselves the Government of this 
country at present are evidently determined to penalise 
property and character at every point for the political 
support of the overwhelming multitude who resent the 
possession of either property or character. We ques- 
‘tion if a British Government ever before made such a 
deliberate appeal to such low impulses in the people; 
and yet these are the men who stand for the Puritan 
austerities in public life. They buy the support of ten 
men with the money of the eleventh, and call it State 
finance. They barter justice for power and call it 
Statesmanship. They put social selfishness at a 
premium and call it Christian wisdom. 

_ For the present it is doubtful if anything can be 
done to stop it. At the last General Election the 
country returned one of those stupidly large majorities 
which induce parties to take leave of their conscience, 
and there are several years more to punish the kingdom 
for her folly. Perhaps it is as well that she should 
pay the price. In the meantime let ‘her at least learn: 


her choice is between Henry George and the taxation 
of imports. These sectarian excesses are not due 
wholly, not even mainly, to party vindictiveness and 
class greed. They are die rather to that form of moral 
cowardice which dreads inconsistency even when con- 
sistency has become a crime. There is even among 
burglars a kind of loyalty to tradition which makes a 
man lose caste if he lapse into virtue, as there is among 
Free Traders a terror of being suspected of seeing the 
need for equitable taxation. The Prime Minister is 
not a communist; he is merely committed to com- 
munism because he dreads the alternative. His 
doctrine of levelling down is obviously contrary to the 
unrestrained individualism with which he has levelled 
himself up from nisi prius pathos to Treasury perora- 
tions ; but his Free Trade leaves him positively no way 
to raise revenue except by swallowing Henry George 
and stripping the capable to relieve the improvident. 
Taxing imports, he could distribute the increased 
burdens and also provide for vital interests now 
neglected ; sticking to Free Trade, he is forced to hunt 
down the citizen’s private life, even trying to go under 
the ground for potential values when he has failed up in 
the hen-roosts. Does he think the kingdom_is such a 
fool as to continue these trickeries in the name of State 
finance merely for the sake of consistency in wrong- 
doing ? 

We have not the least fear that the farce can be 
continued beyond the next General Election ; but should 
it be continued longer, ‘‘ the masses ’’, ballot-box and 
all, will find out the result. Beyond a certain point 
the men most worth having in a country will refuse 
to be levelled down, and when these clear out, the 
multitude who lived by their leading in the various 
pursuits of life will discover their mistake. This 
country is already becoming a bad place for the invest- 
ment of capital in the employment of labour; and 
though Free Trade may cheapen luxurious living for 
the man who lives here on investments abroad, it means 
another kind of story for the crowd who cannot live at 
all but by investments at home. 


THE CASE OF THE CECILS. 


a an ungracious coincidence at the very moment 

when a large and significant representation of 
Oxford Unionists is asking Lord Hugh Cecil to come 
forward as Unionist candidate on Mr. Talbot’s resigna- 
tion, a meeting of the Marylebone Constitutional Union 
is called to consider the advisability of putting up a 
Unionist tariff reform candidate against Lord Robert. 
We had hoped that all idea of Unionist opposition to Lord 
Robert had died away. But busybodies will be busy, and 
it is difficult to suppress insignificant folk who do not 
know themselves. If most of these people did know them- 
selves, they would realise that the best claim to dis- 
tinction they have ever had or are ever likely to have is 
to be represented in Parliament by such a man as Lord 
Robert Cecil. It is difficult to have patience with those 
who make themselves a nuisance, but the matter is a 
public one, so it must be gone into quietly and carefully. 

On the general question of the attitude of the party 
to Unionist free traders we cannot admit, any more 
than we have before, that those who find themselves 
unable to come along with a general movement of their 
party have any right to complain if they are left behind. 
It is their misfortune, no doubt; but it is not their 
wrong. They are fond of proclaiming that it is the 
party that has changed, not they. But this is either 
irrelevant or against them, unless they will argue that a 
party ought never to change its views and is always 
wrong when it does. No sane man would say that. 
Every party is always changing its views. And Unionist 
free traders especially are estopped from this argument, 
for their peculiar political forbears changed when their 
party did not change; unless they had been free traders 
all along privately, though the party was officially 
protectionist, precisely as nine out of ten tariff reformers 
have been always anti-free trade, though the party was 
free trade officially. Most tariff reformers may say as 
truly as Unionist free traders that they have not changed, 
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though the party has. As far as equity goes, the Unionist 
party is perfectly entitled to decide the case of the free 
traders on grounds of expediency, tempered only by per- 
sonal and political claims of individuals on the party’s 
gratitude. 

No doubt some of the straitest sect of tariff reformers 
would solemnly hold that no personal question must be 
allowed to come in, righteously proclaiming ‘‘ Measures 
not Men’’. If any really does believe that measures 
are more important than men, well, he need not be 
considered any more. All sensible men know that the 
old saw is convenient to quote against an excellent man 
who stands in your way, but nobody believes it. The 
case of the Cecils is very much a personal one, and 
must so be judged. These two, for Unionists at any 
rate, in many ways stand by themselves; certainly they 
are on a different plane from the other Unionist free 
traders. They are Lord Salisbury’s sons, and that 
does and ought to count for something. They, we know, 
would not allow this; they would insist that it had 
nothing to do with the matter ; and would object strongly 
to receiving any consideration on such grounds. None 
the less Conservatives in general must feel that it would 
be something of a scandal—it would shock the party’s 
moral sense—if Lord Salisbury’s sons were deliberately 
kept out of public life by Unionist action. There would 
be something in this, even if Lord Robert and Lord Hugh 
were merely average men, though we do not say there 
would if they were less than average. In fact every- 
one knows and says—Radical, Tory, Tariff Reformer, 
or Free Trader—that both are very exceptional men, 
alike in intellect and character. Unionists must admit, 
and feel rather acutcly, that men of their calibre cannot 
be spared by their party in the House. Both have made 
a mark in politics extraordinary for the time they have 
been actively in public life. By sheer genius—he was 
usually on the unpopular side, unpopular often with 
his own party, for his character and point of view are 
alien from the ordinary man of the world—Lord Hugh 
by the end of the 1900-6 Parliament had got a hold over 
the House of Commons second, we believe, only to 
Mr. Balfour. Had his conscience not stood in his way, 
Lord Hugh would be an almost certain future leader of 
his party. We are not carried away in this estimate 
merely by personal regard. Lord Hugh’s position is 
not ours in many ways. He is too much of an indi- 
vidualist for us, too fond of laisser faire, too straitly con- 
stitutionalist, too much afraid of militarism. But we 
are not blind, and we recognise his great quaiities. Lord 
Robert, if with less genius, has more practical capacity. 
Coming into the House for the first time in 1906, he has 
in three years become one of the most prominent men 
in public life. His debating force has been invaluable 
to the Opposition. No Unionist member has more 
unsparingly or more effectively fought the Opposition 
battle against great odds. Can the Unionist party 
decently allow these two men to be kept out of the House 
of Commons? Tariff reform is a very great matter, but 
it is not everything. It is petty to be able to think of 
only one thing. The Army and Navy, education, the 
Church, the House of Lords, all these must be kept in 
view ; and in all the help of the Cecils will be wanted. 

There are also prudential reasons against opposing 
their election. If a tariff reform candidate is put up 
against them, they will receive the whole Liberal vote 
added to the personal Unionist vote, which in any case 
is certain to be large. Therefore it is quite probable that 
they would still be elected in spite of Tariff Reform 
opposition. Tariff reform would then lose every way. 
The Cecils’ criticism of and opposition to a tariff reform 
budget would not have been prevented; and qualified 
friendship, to put it at its worst, would be turned into 
open hostility. Do a graceful act and abstain from 
opposing them in spite of their free trade, and you 
establish a claim of courtesy which men of the Cecil 
type do not forget. Oppose them, and you release 
from them all obligation. They become much more 
dangerous to tariff reform. 

Lord Hugh is so obviously well fitted to represent 
Oxford University that it ought to be irrelevant to 
discuss the possibility of his being opposed by a tariff 


reform Unionist. Unfortunately it is not irrelevant; 
for in the event of Lord Hugh standing, a tariff reform 
candidate in opposition to him is already talked of. We 
believe the good sense of Oxford Unionists would 
reduce such a candidature to a farce ; but it will damage 
tariff reform if a candidate against Lord Hugh is put 
up at all. University representation is not justified on 
mere party lines. It must justify itself by sending to 
Parliament exceptionally good men on more than 
‘* good ’’ party grounds. Lord Hugh Cecil satisfies this 
condition. As a devoted Churchman he peculiarly 
represents a side of Oxford University many of us hold 
dearest of all. Sir Wiliam Anson, on the other hand, 
does not especially represent Oxford Anglicanism. 
Churchmen remember that he proposed the section of the 
Education Act of 1902 prohibiting local authorities from 
founding denominational training colleges. He is a 
Liberal Unionist, Lord Hugh is a Conservative; Lord 
Hugh is a Free Trader, Sir William Anson is a Tariff 
Reformer. Sir William is the head of a college, a resi~ 
dent member of the University ; Lord Hugh represents 
Oxford men without. Altogether by Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Sir William Anson Oxford University would be repre- 
sented probably more truly than any other constituency 
in the kingdom. We hope that generous counsels will 
prevail both at Oxford and in Marylebone, and that 
the ill grace of vexatious opposition to these two dis- 
tinguished men will be avoided. They would not 
expect to receive everything and give nothing. 
Courtesy begets courtesy. 


THE CITY. 


HE American and South African markets are the 
only ones that can be said to exist. Home rails, 
Government and colonial securities, foreign railways and 
foreign loans are steady, but stagnant. The little scare 
about the Argentine drought passed quickly away, as 
it was found to be a stupid exaggeration ; and Buenos 
Ayres and Pacifics, after dropping to 107, rose again to 
109. If the Government of the province of Buenos 
Ayres could get the money and were really to build rival 
lines to the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the 
Western of Buenos Ayres it would be very serious for 
those two lines, but it could in no way affect the Pacific 
or the Bahia Blanca systems. 

Although all the brokers, jobbers and bankers are 
wagging their heads deprecatingly over the prices of 
Yankees, particularly Steel Commons, which have 
touched 70, American quotations do not seem to be much 
affected thereby. The truth is that nobody in London 
knows anything about the American market. Nobody 
can say why Steel Commons have risen to 70; they 
receive 25 cents as dividend every three months, which 
certainly does not justify their present price. There is 
a good deal of ignorant chatter in the House of Commons 
about capital being driven out of England to the United 
States. As far as America is concerned, the fact is the 
other way, as the market here will soon be swept bare of 
American stocks and shares, which are being shipped 
to New York in large lines every mail. Fifty years ago 
the Americans took our money and built their railways ; 
now they are taking back the shares of those railways. 

The Kaftir market looked uncommonly sick on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, and prices began to crumble away 
at an alarming rate. As soon as the carrying-over prices 
were fixed, it was found that a great many people could 
not find takers-in ; in other words, could not find people 
to lend on the shares, so that they could not be carried 
over, and had to be taken up or sold. Of course, ‘this 
led to a good deal of liquidation of small accounts which 
small brokers were trying to carry. It is a most excel- 
lent thing that there should have been this check, as it 
shows that the big houses have got the market well in 
hand, and do not mean to let it run away and fall over 
the edge of the precipice. On Thursday prices began to 
pick up as quickly as they had fallen. Consolidated Gold 
Fields, an index share, fell to 6} and quickly rose to 63. 
South African Gold Trusts, at 4% to 43, are very cheap, 
as in 1902 they paid 1os. a share and stood at of. In 
the Rhodesian markets Lomagundas are the things to 
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buy for a gamble. In the West African market Gold 
Coast Agency at 15s. and Fanti Mines at 11s. 6d. are 
the best speculative purchases. But Lomagundas rose 
to £6 .in.1902, and whenever things really begin to move 
in the Rhodesian market ‘‘ Lomags ’’ may be counted 
on to be in the first flight. Returning to Kaffirs, at the 
Jower prices to which they have fallen in the shake-out 
Crown Mines and Nourse Mines should be bought. 

The Northern Light Power and Coal Company of Canada 
offers 4,400,000 of 5 per cent. twenty-year first mort- 


’ gage bonds at go, with a bonus of 25 per cent. in ordinary 


shares, the capital being £600,000 in £20 shares. The 
prospectus is interesting and attractive, as showing the 
wonderful prosperity of Dawson City in the Yukon dis- 
trict, which a few years ago might well have been called 
the City of Dreadful Night. Now Dawson City has its 
electric light, water and telephone companies, which are 
being absorbed by the Northern Light Power and 
Coal Company, and at present bring in a revenue of 
417,359. The discovery of coal and auriferous gravel 
in huge deposits has made Dawson City a prosperous 
mining centre. The proceeds of these bonds will be 
applied to the erection of a steam-driven electrical power 
plant with a forty-mile transmission line at the coal 
mines, where there are reported to be nine seams and 
4,500,000 tons of coal in sight. The Klondyke White 
Channel Gravel Mining Company has contracted for a 
period of ten years to take fourteen million kilowatt hours 
per annum of electric current at a price which, according 
to the manager’s calculations, will show a profit of 
£61,665 per annum to the Northern Light Power and Coal 
Company. The mining company will work, it is stated, 
10,000 cubic yards of gold-graveladay. Another £6000 
of additional revenue from further sales of electric power 
is estimated, bringing the total revenue up to £85,000 
a year, the interest on the debentures being £20,000. 
There is only one point on which the prospectus is not 
clear. It is stated that the demand for power for mining 
purposes exists for seven or eight months in the year, 
the remaining months being too cold for work. Are the 
above calculations based on eight months’ or twelve 
months’ work? The Colombia Navigation Company, 
Limited, is issuing £450,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. 
debentures at £90 per cent. ; the Port of Bahia (United 
States of Brazil) is issuing £500,000 5 per cent. Gold 
Bonds and the City of Aarhus, Denmark, is issuing a 
4.per cent. loan for £500,000 at £97 10s. per £100 
ond. 

The executors of Mr. William Whiteley, in order to 
give effect to certain provisions in his will, are making 
an offer of 380,848 ordinary shares at £1 2s. 6d. each and’ 
448,300 44 per cent. cumulative preference shares at 
27s. 6d. each. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


it is the general opinion, amply justified by facts, that 

the Life Assurance Companies Act 1870 had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the life-assurance business of this 
country. The Assurance Companies Bill, which has been 
published recently, proposes to extend legislation of a 
‘kindred character to fire and accident offices as well as 
‘to employers’ liability assurance companies, which are 
‘already legislated for on similar lines by an Act of 1907. 
‘The chief value of the provisions lies in the fact that all 
‘these companies must make returns to the Board of 
Trade in accordance with certain schedules, which are 
well designed for the purpose of exhibiting the state of 
‘a company’s business. 

Another prominent feature of the Bill concerns the 
‘deposit of £20,000 with the Paymaster-General. The 
Act of 1870 required all life offices established after the 
passing of the Act to deposit this sum, which could be 
withdrawn when the life-assurance fund amounted to 
£40,000. The Bill proposes that all life offices, whether 
established before or after the new Bill becomes law, 
Shall keep a permanent deposit of £20,000 with the 
Paymaster-General. This suggestion was made by the 
House of Lords Committee of 1906, which recommended 
that in the case of foreign companies the deposit of 
£20,000 should be permanent. Perhaps nobody is going 
‘to object to this deposit, though there is not a great deal 


to be said in its favour. A sum of £20,000 is of little 
or no value as security for policyholders in a foreign 
company doing a large business in the United Kingdom ; 
but to insist upon securities being held here of an amount 
sufficient to meet all the liabilities to policyholders in 
this country would be a departure from the principles 
adopted in our insurance legislation which we should 
be sorry to see made. The idea of a deposit of £20,000 
is to prevent the formation of mushroom companies, and 
by no means—as we understand the matter—to provide 
anything like complete security for the assured, who are 
left to look after their own safety, and we think rightly. 

A deposit is not required from existing fire, accident 
or employers’ liability companies, but is to be made by 
new Offices transacting this form of business. In some 
respects this condition is to be regretted, since it allows 
for the continuance of mushroom companies already 
formed, of which there are a good many in existence. 
There are some obvious objections to legislation that 
would in some ways be retrospective, but we should 
certainly be glad to see a provision inserted that existing 
companies must within a fixed number of years make 
a deposit of £20,000 unless by that time they have 
accumulated funds of £40,000. 

Bond-investment companies are also dealt with under 
this Bill, and any such companies formed after the pass- 
ing of the Act, but not existing companies, will have to 
make a deposit of 420,000. When we consider the great 
amount of loss and disappointment caused to subscribers 
for bonds and house-purchase certificates, this inclusion 
of companies issuing such contracts must be regarded 
as particularly welcome and necessary. It is a good 
point that ‘‘ the company shall not give the holder of any 
policy issued after the passing of this Act any advantage 
dependent on lot or chance’’. The drawings for 
advances by house-purchase companies are a common 
and regrettable feature of the business. 

There are two further points on which we want to 
comment. On one we are not sure that the Bill is right, 
and on the other we are confident that it is wrong. 
Presumably the intention is to make the deposit avail- 
able for policyholders only, until all the liabilities to them 
have been discharged ; but this condition does not seem 
to be explicitly stated, nor does it seem to be implied in 
the wording of the Act. It would be a simple matter, 
while the Bill is under discussion, to make this point clear. 

The feature in regard to which the Bill is ineffective is 
that the Board of Trade is given no powers to insist upon 
the returns being correct : it is provided that ‘* the Board 
shall communicate with the company with a view to the 
correction of any such inaccuracies and the supply of 
deficiencies ’’. The great majority of companies will of 
course make correct returns, but past experience proves 
that some few will endeavour to disguise facts which 
tell against them, and that no communications from the 
Board of Trade, even if the correspondence is printed 
in the Insurance Blue-book, will have any effect in 
producing correct statements. The Board of Trade 
ought to be empowered to compel compliance with the 
schedules of the Act. 


THE CHURCH PAGEANT. 


HE Fulham Pageant is a brilliant and audacious 
attempt to present in dramatic form the story of the 
ecclesia Anglicana. Its general conception is open to 
criticism alike from the Catholic and Protestant point of 
view. Its ecclesiastical position, patriotic and historical 
as it is, must be too insular to satisfy the first and too 
historical to suit the second. And the execution of the 
idea leaves at present much to be desired. The pre- 
sentation on Thursday was wearisome through its slow- 
ness. There were times when the spectator must have 
felt that he was witnessing the last dress rehearsal rather 
than the first performance. The scenes were not all well 
chosen, and in the rendering of some of them the hand of 
the pedant was painfully manifest. These defects, for- 
tunately, are curable. To turn to the other side. The 


accurate liturgical and historical knowledge of the 
authors was everywhere apparent. 
excellent and generally appropriate. 


The music was 
There were 
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brilliant spectacular displays, and in many scenes there 
was a marvellous wealth of colour. Best of all, with 
a few trivial if regrettable exceptions, the tone of a 
religious festivai was maintained throughout. 

By way of prelude, S. George clad in steel, with red- 
crossed shield and drawn sword, comes forward and hails 
merry England clad in honest green ’’. He has com- 
panions at his side—Alban, Ninian, David, Patrick, 
German, andIa. David observes ‘‘ David, the crowned 
shepherd’s name, I bear ’’’. One may remark that the 
patron saint of Wales, who presumably is intended by 
this character, always called himself Dewi. The choir 
having sung, we find ourselves in the year of grace 313 
and in the Roman-British town of Calleva Atrebatum. 
In the rear is the newly built Christian church, and in 
the street a motley crowd of townsfolk and country people 
talking and laughing. From the distance comes the 
sound of trumpets, and as the congregation of the perse- 
cuted passes from the church they see the panoplied might 
of the dying Empire of Rome advance towards them. 
But to-day the tidings that the legates bear are tidings 
of joy. The senators and duumvirs take their seats, and 
the edict of the Emperors Constantine and Licinius given 
at Milan is read, which proclaims the imperial will 
‘* that no man be refused liberty to choose or to practise 
the Christian religion ’’. The reading is finished, and 
with the sounds of the trumpets and cheers that hail the 
passing of the legates are mingled the strains of the 
Te Deum which the Christians sing as they pass into 
their church, for the Lord has turned again the captivity 
of Zion and the persecution of Diocletian is at an end. 

The scene that follows is Keltic. It is the Alleluia 
victory, and the Pictish and Saxon marauders fly in terror 
before the cry of ‘* Alleluia ’’ which the unarmed British, 
still wearing the white robes in which they have been 
baptised, raise at S. German’s command. Great pains 
had been taken over this scene, and Welsh speeches and 
a Welsh harper in his blue robe gave it a real Kymric 
flavour. The third scene shows us S. Columba at Iona, 
and the fifth scene presents S. Aidan and Oswald. 

As these are days of revived missionary zeal and the 
remarkable ‘‘ Africa and the East ’’ Exhibition of the 
Church Missionary Society has been opened this week, it 
is a topical thing no doubt to give missionaries of the 
ancient day a prominent place. The way, however, in 
which Keltic Christianity is used in the Pageant calls for 
criticism. The historic fact about the Church of 
Cuthbert and Aidan is that the English people would 
have nothing of it, and that they preferred to it the 
Roman Christianity of which Wilfrid of Northumbria 
was the champion. Yet Wilfrid, by far the most pic- 
turesque figure in the early Church of England, and the 
epoch-making Synod of Whitby are ignored, and the 
uninstructed spectator is left under the erroneous im- 
pression that in some mysterious way the Church of 
England was in large measure the creation of 
missionaries who received no commission from Rome. 
However, the coming of Augustine is beautifuliy ren- 
dered. The old story is reproduced with marvellous 
accuracy. The silver processional cross, by which the 
tapers flickered, the picture of the Rood, the tonsured 
monks, the gentle Bertha, the dignified Ethelbert—they 
were all here, just as Bede drew them centuries ago. 
The welcome of the King to the founder of England’s 
Church was truly courtly and royal, and for the first 
time was the audience affected. Columba and Dewi and 
the rest have their honoured places in the memories of 
Wales and Scotland ; but English people realise that they 
owe their Christianity to Augustine of Canterbury and 
to ‘‘ Gregory our Father,’’ who sent us the Gospel. 

Of the only remaining scene in the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church which this Pageant presents, 
Dunstan and the monks, a few words must suffice. The 
enforcement of monastic rules on married canons, to 
which the great Archbishop consented not without re- 
luctance, would have constituted an impressive scene if 
it had been simply acted in the way that the Pageant 
handbook shows the organisers of the Pageant to have 
intended. Unhappily a somewhat vulgar and un- 
historical appeal to Protestant prejudice was made in 
the spectacle of abandoned wives and weeping children. 
A good scene was in consequence spoilt. 


And now a word on the greatest omission of all, 
Edward the Confessor, the favourite saint of England 
for many a century, Edward the saint whose laws for 
many a century our kings swore to observe and whose 
relics are still with us, is without a mention. For from 
Dunstan we leap to the sacring of William the Norman, 
We are again in the new-built Abbey of Westminster, 
and we see the victor of Hastings and Aldred, Arch- 
bishop of York, preparing to place on his conquering 
brow the diadem with which he crowned Harold one 
strange year ago. The monks stand along the presby- 
tery, the regalia lie on the altar, and Norman and Saxon 
jostle in the throng. We hear that mighty English shout 
which terrifies the Normanmen-at-arms who are on guard 
without the minster ; we see the congregation flee, and 
the office performed with a ceremonial exactness that 
would have surprised the men of 1066, while the noise 
of pillage and slaughter resounds through the cloister. 

From William the Norman we pass to Thomas of 
Canterbury. The opening scene shows the archbishop 
riding into his cathedral city, with cross-bearer before 
and clerks behind, on his return from exile. The 
monks come in procession to ask his blessing, and the 
rabble of folk run before him with joyful cheers. Then, 
as the scene closes in, we see the four steel-clad knights, 
with their squires and garcons, galloping hard on 
the city. Unhappily the story of S. Thomas is carried 
further. There is an attempt to represent the martyr- 
dom. Itis the one hopeless failure of the Pageant. We 
can only pause to glance for a moment, but it is for a 
pleasant glance, at the steel-clad barons and the mitred 
archbishop as they take the charter of England’s liberties 
from the reluctant hands of King Lackland. We must 
hurry on to the medieval market-town and watch with 
the village folk and the Canterbury pilgrims the coming 
of the players’ cart, drawn by a yoke of oxen, which has 
come to perform the ‘‘ play of the Shepherds ”’ : 


‘* To Bethlehem go now right; 
Then shall you see in sight 
That Christ is gone to-night 
To kever all mankind.” 


The play, fragrant with the sweet and pastoral piety 
of the knightly years, is over, and the pilgrims as they 
pass on their way pause to kneel before a wayside chapel 
of Thomas of Canterbury. Alas! the idyllic scene is 
suddenly spoilt by the unwelcome intrusion of the timbrel 
lasses and a grotesquely inappropriate ballet. 

The second part of the Pageant we can only treat 
briefly. Its first scene is in the lady chapel of S. Paul’s. 
We feel that we are approaching modern times, for the 
bishops who are met here to hold a court—Simon 
Sudbury, William Courtenay, and the rest—in their 
rochets and ‘‘ modern ’”’ mitres somewhat resemble the 
prelates of to-day. And John Wycliffe, the ‘‘ morning 
star of the Reformation ’’, the man on whom justice is 
to be done, is not so unlike a modern Oxford Master of 
Arts. He has not a chance to talk Protestantism, for 
that good old stage-villain John of Gaunt turns the 
trial into a vulgar but characteristically medizeval Church 
brawl. Thereafter the old song of triumph for Agin- 
court ‘‘ Our King went forth to Normandy ’’ heralds 
the royal procession of monks and priests, of puissant 
knights and valiant lords who ride before the ‘‘ claret ”’ 
in which, to the strains of the Dies Ire, the body of 
the fifth Henry, greatest of the Plantagenets, is borne to 
its last rest. It is one of the most brilliant spectacles 
in the Pageant. Henry VI, as the re-founder of King’s 
College, Cambridge, next appears amid dons and 
bishops. The scene is somewhat stiff and, true or false, 
strikes one as a very modern University display with a 
streak of ‘‘ illegal Ritualism ’’ thrown in. 

At last we come to the greatest scene of all. We see 
a monastery whence for many an age the white-robed 
Cistercian nuns have scattered blessings around the 
countryside. Without stand the peasants, men and 
women, ready to curse the spoilers who are about to lay 
low that home of faith and love. We have not long to 
wait for the accursed ones. The clatter of horse hoofs 
tells the approach of Cromwell’s miscreants, and the 
white-robed abbess comes forth to tell these peasants, 
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“ faithful few among the many faithless ’’, that the nuns 
must be ‘‘ cast forth homeless ’’. The sisters in their 
white robes pass on their way through the weeping 
crowd ; but when the red-coated ruffians proceed to seal 
the doors a fierce hiss arises from the wronged peasantry, 
a hiss in which the spectators unite. For, mirabile dictu, 
the one thing of all others which touched that Anglican 
gathering to the heart was the spoiling of the cloister. 
But hisses ere long have turned to deeds of prowess, and 
we see Ashe and the pilgrims of Grace riding on their 
hopeless crusade. After this real tragedy the lighter 
scenes which follow fall flat. The coronation procession 
of the sixth Edward is, however, impressive, and so in 
its way is the consecration of Parker. 

Afterwards we find ourselves in Hampton Court 
gardens, and look on as bishops in copes (Andrewes is 
among them) and doctors in Convocation robes present 
the ‘‘ authorised version ”’ tothe British Solomon. Then 
once more the note changes to tragedy, and we hear the 
tolling of S. Peter’s bell, which heralds the yeomen 
and headsman who bring the British Cyprian from his 
prison cell to the red-draped scaffold on Tower Hill. 
This execution scene is impressive in its grandeur. And 
there, with the death of the martyr of Anglicanism, the 
end should have been. What followed, good in its way 
as it was, lessened the feeling of solemn awe which that 
red-draped scaffold had cast over the gazers. 


NOBILITIES NEW AND OLD. 


lineage ! ’’ said Millbank to Coningsby, 

‘* I never heard of a peer with ancient lineage. 
The thirty years of the Wars of the Roses freed us from 
those gentlemen ’’. And in the main Disraeli, the race- 
proud Jew, jeering at modern pedigrees with ancient 
pretensions, was right, for to-day not half a dozen 
English peers can trace a direct male descent from the 
ragged remnant of the baronage summoned by Henry 
Tudor to his first Parliament on the morrow of Bosworth 
Field. There aré, it is true, a few anciently placed peers 
whose baronies date back to the thirteenth century, but 
here a legal fiction has several times taken the descent 
through women, and it is doubtful if a single acre of 
‘the old lands which once evoked the writ of summons 


is to-day in the possession of the titular baron. The early - 


Victorian Whigs might make new peerages, but it was 
left to the Baptist Hattons of the Temple working 
through the royal prerogative to make old ones. 
Though in the peerage directories nothing is more 
‘common than pretension to feudal ancestry, modern 
genealogical research has badly shaken such hollow 
family trees, and there is consequently some ground for 
hoping that future entries will be less imaginative. 

In spite of Church spoliation, Stuart sales and 
‘Georgian boroughmongering, there has always been a 
little left of the old stock in the peerage to leaven the 
gradually added new element; and free intermarriage 
with all classes, coupled with a strong sense of civic 
duty, has always kept the lords in touch with the people. 
Our great political houses need no borrowed mail-clad 
forbears ; recent in origin though most of them are, they 
have a record far too fine for any such bolstering, and 
with it the satisfaction of knowing that it is their work, 
done and doing, which to-day makes the House of Lords 
so strong a power in the land. 

Foreigners never really understand the position of our 
‘peerage: that a peer’s real importance springs from 
his membership of Parliament. With them noble blood 
runs blue, if often thin, through the veins of their 
progeny for all time. With us the third generation 
sinks back, untitled even by courtesy, into the mass 
from which its forbears came. In Europe for old nobility 
quarterings were essential. In England the heralds, if 


expensive, have always been obliging, and none too 
critical. 

European peoples have so worried their rulers and 
so altered their boundaries during the last century that 
it is almost impossible to trace the origin of many 
France, 


Continental titles so freely worn to-day. 


within four generations, has suffered under two 
emperors, three kings, and several republics by whom 
crowds of nobles have been alternately created and 
abolished with equal facility. The old French families 
now draw a simple if drastic line; to them nothing 
matters since the Revolation. If your name was known 
before the débacle it will be recognised now ; otherwise 
you are bourgeois—estimable, polite, artistic, rich, it 
may be, but—bourgeois. 

Malta is an unexpected place to find a nobility, but 
there one is, full-blown and proud. The fight for royal 
recognition has been strenuous and only recently won. 
A libro d’oro records the titles jealously sifted by a 
miniature committee of privileges, which is naturally 
exclusive and unpopular. Existing old titles are feudal 
in origin and scant in numbers, as the Grand Masters 
of fighting days ennobled no new men. Later, when 
peace brought ease and wealth, titles flowed more freely 
from the fountain of honour. 

Not far over the water the Holy Father, hugging still 
the fiction of his temporal sovereignty, grants papal 
titles to his faithful and generous children, and to their 
male descendants remaining faithful. Some English 
and yet more Irish have thus been made nobles of a 
non-existent country. But it is to republican France, 
where titles are legally unrecognised, that most of the 
papal patents go. It is even said, too, that several 
Americans have been ennobled from the Vatican—but 
in strict confidence. 

German nobility is something no non-German can 
reasonably be expected to understand intelligently. 
From the nobles made by the Holy Roman Emperors 
sprang the semi-independent feudatories whose suc- 
cessors less than a century ago numbered over forty 
royal and princely houses. Then came absorption and 
mediatisation, with a boiling down to twenty-nine— 
most of whose rulers are capable of creating technical 
gentlemen and nobles. The mediatised houses are 
suspended somewhere between royalty and the ordinary 
nobilities; and though politically useless except for 
mating purposes, their illustrious origin, as Vivian 
Grey found, enables them to bear with equanimity the 
serenity of their position. Hungary and Spain can 
boast territorial nobilities of ancient lineage, the 
Spanish, like the French, a little rusted by time and 
damaged by modern upsets. The Hungarian retains a 
strong feudal flavour, lives mainly on ancestral property 
and still imposes a will and exercises an influence alto- 
gether beyond the comprehension of a modern newspaper 
reader. Italian nobility, like the German, is the pro- 
duct of a number of States, and though some historic 
titles remain, poverty, political trouble, and the rule of 
adoption have left above water few families of genuine . 
old date. Russian nobility has little interest. It is 
mainly modern in origin and more than half German 
and Polish; while far too often the divorce between the 
title and its landed support is absolute. 

Of the smaller kingdoms Portugal is worth noticing 
solely from the prodigality of its creations, out of all 
proportion to the size and poverty of the country. 

Sweden has many old families, but its nobility is not 
necessarily titular; so with Denmark and Norway, 
though the latter no longer officially recognises home- 
made titles. The Netherlands kingdoms have nobilities 
of a kind, but few of the families are ancient in origin. 
Political power, never very strong, left them long ago, 
and to-day their titles are merely useful Court and social 
appendages. 

British adventurers have always wandered the world 
over, and though interesting it is not surprising to 
find the names of soldiers of fortune from our three 
kingdoms well to the fore in the lists of foreign nobles 
set out in the latest Ruvigny book.* In France 
Law of Lauriston, Macdonald and MacMahon run 
through several reigns, while in Sweden a large pro- 
portion of the nobility seems to have sprung from fight- 
ing Scottish families. The Netherlands were not over- 
kind to British visitors, but they gave us the ancestors 


* “The Nobilities of Europe."’ 
de Ruvigny. London: Melville. 
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of Portland, Albemarle, and Reay. Throughout the 
old German Empire no family was better known than 
that of the fighting Dillons. In Spain O’Donnell, 
O’Reilly, and O’Higgins found a warm welcome and 
ample recognition. Even the Russian list contains many 
British names, though clothed now with unpronounce- 
able Slav endings. The general list of nobles, without 
any attempt at pedigree and often of no authority, 
can hardly be accepted as authentic. The editor is a 
gencalogist, and therefore must know that the flesh is 
weak in matters of pedigree. Has he made sufficient 
allowance for this weakness ? 


IRISH PLAYERS. 
By Max 


HEY certainly are charming, these Irish players; 
charming in their remoteness from ourselves and 
from any other players that we know. They are quite as 
alien as the Sicilians were, and very much less obvious. 
What the Sicilians were driving at was clear enough all 
the time; and they drove at it with a vital energy that 
in part revolted us and in part made us ashamed of our 
own insular lassitude. But we have never the sense of 
discerning surely what these Irish players are driving at. 
The mist of Col na Grath clings around them, blurs 
them; and the one thing that seems certain is that 
we are more vital than they. To see them very often 
would be, I think, dispiriting. To see them once or 
twice is to be pleasantly touched. I was pleasantly 
touched by them last Wednesday evening at the Court 
Theatre. 

Part of their charm is in the naiveté of their method. 
Some of them, evidently, have a real talent for acting. 
But none of them, in any strict sense of the word, acts. 
They are exactly the same on the stage as they are (I 
conceive) off it : not as they might off the stage be in some 
moment of pleasant or unpleasant crisis, but just as 
they would be when nothing in particular were happen- 
ing. However poignant the scene entrusted to them by 
the author, they show no sign of being moved : they just 
talk on in their quick, soft, matter-of-fact undertone, 
expressing nothing through their faces except a melan- 
choly to which they have long since grown accustomed. 
At any rate, that is their effect on the Saxon beholder. 
It may be that to the Keltic beholder, they convey all 
manner of vibrations. It may be that the genuine Irish- 
man in Ireland does not in any circumstances express 
emotion in a way that would be palpable to you and me. 
But I suspect that he does. These players, I take it, 
are not truly reproducing what would be their manner 
if the play were a reality: they are reproducing just 
their own selves as they are at ordinary times. Or, 
rather, they are repeating just those selves. Accurately 
to reproduce a thing on the stage is a process that in- 
volves sacrifice of the actual truth. It is a process that 
involves a calculated measure of exaggeration. I am 
sure that even when Col na Grath (which I have invented) 
lies grayest and heaviest in the glens of Tipperary or 
(I really am good at local colour) along the sholbeens 
of Connemara, these players are more animated than 
they appear to us across the footlights of the Court 
Theatre. But I would not they were otherwise here 
than weseethem. There is a sweet flavour in their lack. 
We have plenty of professional players who hit the mean 
between too much and too little emphasis. And we have 
innumerable players, professional and amateur, who run 
riot in over-emphasis, and in tiresome traditional tricks 
of specch and gait and gesture. Because of them, these 
Irish players are an exquisite refreshment. May the 
draught be never adulterated ! 

But, of course, their greatest charm for us is not in 
their artlessness but in their Irishness. To me, as to 
all people reared in a Saxon environment, a brogue is 
magical. You may remember that in ‘‘ John Bull’s 
Other Island ’’ Larry Doyle describes how, when first 
he came to England, he nearly proposed marriage to a 
barmaid ‘‘ because her cockney accent was so dis- 
tinguished, so quaintly touching ’’. It may be that 


there is no ‘‘ absolute’ beauty in the timbre and 
cadence of a brogue. But I won’t take Mr. Shaw’s or 
any other Irishman’s word for it. Mutual disparage- 
ment is as natural to the Irish as is mutual admiration 
to the Scots. The Scottish accent is just as strange as 
the brogue to our ears; yet in none of its varieties does 
it exercise any magic on us; indeed, it chills us, hardens 
our hearts. Perhaps it is because they know them- 
selves incapable of winning quick sympathy south of 
the Tweed, except among such of their compatriots as 
are already settled there, that the Scots are always so 
finely loyal one to another, so deeply and romantically 
susceptible to one another’s magic. While I was 
watching the Irish players the other night, and watching 
the rapt affectionate faces of the Saxons in the audience, 
I wished Edinburgh had some sort of equivalent for 
Mr. W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory—some one who 
would organise a troupe of native peasant-players and 
bring them here to perform plays racy of their own soil. 
It would be such fun to study their reception. Of 
course they would have an uproarious reception nightly 
from their compatriots, gentle and simple, who would 
occupy the greater part of the theatre. And of course 
such Saxons as might gain admittance would be very 
much interested. But I do not fancy there would be 
much Saxonapplause. Saxon hearts would be hardened 
by the loud, deliberate, harsh utterance of the players, 
by the great steady force of character manifested in 
every inflection, by the length and thoroughness of the 
disputations, and above all by the ‘‘ pawky ’’ humour. 
I have not torgotten that Mr. Harry Lauder is a great 
success wherever he goes; nor do I suggest that his 
success depends wholly on his ubiquitous compatriots. 
But Mr. Harry Lauder is no more to be taken as a 
typical true Scot than is Mr. J. M. Barrie. Mr. Lauder 
in his songs, like Mr. Barrie in his plays, gives us a 
romantic personal symbol of Scottishness : it is he, not 
his material, that we applaud. If you took away from 
him his imaginative talent and his vocal talent, and 
put him on the stage as just a Scottish peasant, with 
others of his kind, to enact plays of Scottish life written 
by native realists, the London press would not then, | 
fear, succumb, as it does inevitably to these Irish 
players. Charm seldom goes with strength. Scotland 
will not, therefore, take umbrage at my remarks. To 
be stronger than we is better than to charm us. Besides, 
Scotland has, as I hinted, the comfort of seeming always 
charming to herself. 

Two of the plays acted on the night of my visit to the 
Court Theatre were by the late J. M. Synge, that most 
remarkable of the dramatists who responded to the Irish 
literary movement. ‘‘ In the Shadow of the Glen ”’ is, in 
the bare outline of it, a kind of farce. An elderly farmer 
pretends to die, in order that he may spy on his young 
wife. As he lies still on the bed, a tramp comes to the 
cottage, and has a Jong rambling talk with the wife. 
Presently comes a voung farmer, with whom she 
discusses marriage. The husband bounds out of bed, 
and turns the wife out into the night. The tramp 
goes with her. The young farmer, as being a spiritless 
creature, is forgiven ; and the two men sit down to drink 
whisky together. Absurd enough the story sounds, as 
told thus. But Synge made of it a thing not merely of 
rich humour, but of deep poetic quality, breathing into 
it a sense of lonely and humble lives, and (through the 
persons of the wife and the tramp) a true philosophy. 
‘* Riders to the Sea’’ is an unalloyed tragedy—the 
tragedy of an old woman whose husband and sons are 
all, one by one, drowned at sea. As in Heijermans’ play 
** The Good Hope ”’, the tragedy is made the deeper by 
the old woman's acquiescence in what fate decrees. 
Lady Gregory’s ‘‘ Hyacinth Halvey ”’, of which I wrote 
here some time ago, came out as freshly humorous as 
ever. And another capital thing in the programme was 
** An Imaginary Conversation *’, by that very pungent 
and acute writer, Mr. Norreys Connell. The conversa- 
tion is mainly between Tom Moore and Robert Emmet: 
and the difference of their characters is drawn most 
amusingly. The little tragi-comedy is perfect of its 
kind. 
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HENCE, LOATHED MELODY. 
By Fitson Younc. 


MUSICAL joke is a very serious thing. It is easy 

to write dull or ugly music; it is hard to write 
peautiful music; it is almost impossible to write witty 
music. It is not really funny to combine two incon- 
ous themes such as ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ’’ and the 

“ Old Hundredth ’’, which is the form musical humour 
generally takes ; any effect of humour there may be is 


‘in that case not inherent but derived; it is literary 


and not musical. You may make ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ”’ 
into a perfectly suitable counterpoint for the ‘‘ Old 
Hundredth ”’ or any other tune, in which case it is not 
funny ; and still less is it funny if you fail to make the 
counterpoint suitable and musically coherent; in that 
case it is mérely painful. For my part, I view all 
musical jokes with apprehension ; the joke is generally 
in the printed score, only to be seen by the eyes, but 
making no appeal to the ear. Music will often make 
you smile with pleasure or bring the smart of tears to 
your eyes, but it hardly ever makes you laugh ; indeed, 
the only music that has made me laugh recently was 
some I heard in America and Mr. Maclean’s Oratorio 
about Elizabeth and Mary; but that was meant to be 
serious. Even Wagner’s musical jokes are infinitely 
more interesting as music than as jokes; and as for 
Beethoven and Haydn, I know nothing so downright 
dreary as their excursions into buffoonery. 

So when Sir Charles Stanford set out to make, with 
his literary collaborator Mr. C. L. Graves, an ‘‘ Ode 
to Discord ’’, he ran very serious risks—risks of leaving 
all the fun to Mr. Graves and supplying only the dis- 
cord. Well, not only has he avoided that pitfall, but 
he has produced a unique piece of work in the spirit of 
true satire and parody ; and no genuinely human person 
who was at the New Symphony Concert on Wednesday 
night, when it was performed for the first time, under 
Mr. Landon Ronald, could have failed to see the fun; 
for though the humour was sometimes subtle, the joke 
was always obvious, and the whole tone of the thing 
at once light-hearted and amusing. Every instrument 
seemed to wear a broad grin and to be taking a willing 
part in the fun, instead, as is so often the case, of 
seeming to be merely outraged and degraded by the 
antics demanded of it. 

The plan of the work can best be indicated by the 
opening line, ‘‘ Hence, loathed Melody ’’. I am sur- 
prised to see it described by critics as an ‘‘ attack on 
the modern school ’’. It seems to me not to be that at 
all, but an exposure of the weaknesses and exaggera-. 
tions of some composers of the modern school—a very 
different matter. It is a study in the lack of propor- 
tion and lack of sense of humour which are characteristic 
of certain modern works wherein a high technical 
efficiency is entirely uncontrolled by any sense of pro- 
portion between subject and treatment, and entirely 
unbalanced by sense of humour or artistic economy. 

Technical orchestral writing has so greatly advanced 
in the last twenty years that almost any clever third- 
year student with a natural gift can produce effects 
which would have made Berlioz dumb with wonder and 
envy. The result is that we get works designed wholly 
for the display of this knowledge, instead of works in 
which it is made subordinate to the display of ideas 
or emotion. We also get what is one of the weakest 
tendencies of the modern school—impatience with sim- 
plicity of treatment, avoidance of diatonic harmonies 
and of low tones in orchestral colour, terror of the 
monotonous, and the kind of artistic cowardice which 
fears anything but the very new, and has therefore too 
often to resort to the merely startling. It is this 
cowardice which Sir Charles Stanford has so genially 
and severely exposed in his score; indeed he has 
treated it so thoroughly that, if his work comes to 
be heard as often and known as well as it deserves to 
be, he may succeed in laughing some of its follies out 
of existence. If I were a young composer of the 
modern school and had a new work about to be pro- 
duced next week, especially if it were a work with 
extra instruments and a philosophical chorus, I should 
be extremely uncomfortable; my nerve would be 


shaken ; I should think seriously about withdrawing it— 
or else getting Mr. Graves at the eleventh hour to write 
me a comic programme for it. For there is one terrible 
possibility in the immense enthusiasm with which the 
** Ode to Discord ’’ was received on Wednesday night. 
It is that all those dormant scores—Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Choral Odes and Ballads—which at present sleep peace- 
fully. in the warehouse of Messrs. Novello or in the 
glazed cabinets of their composers, should be waked to 
a new and unholy life and be produced as humorous 
works; that the exercise which Mr. Smith wrote for 
his degree of Doctor of Music—an airy trifle for 
baritone solo, double chorus, organ and: orchestra, 
entitled ‘‘ The Feeding of Elisha’’ might be suddenly 
produced at Queen’s Hall in all its dread modernity 
under the title of ‘‘ The Ravens—a Skit’. Because 
Sir Charles Stanford’s ode is so like a real modern work 
as almost to deceive Mr. Smith. 

What pleased the audience enormously on Wednes- 
day night were the ‘‘ extra instruments ’’—the huge 
drum erected by Messrs. Boosey, which only a black- 
smith could have smitten hard enough, and against 
whose vast surface the drummer had to throw his body 
after each blow to stop the reverberations ; the hydro- 
phone, wind machine, and so on. These were things 
which appealed to the eye really more than to the ear ; 
even the drum was disappointing, and made less noise 
than an ordinary bass drum. Also the jests with which 
the programme was sprinkled were purely literary and 
facetious, and belonged to the order of fooling pure and 
simple. These things in themselves would not have 
carried off the work if it had not had some deeper 
significance and more essentially musical humour. And 
to me at any rate its charm chiefly consisted in the fact 
that it was really a broad piece of laughing criticism 
on some of Sir Charles Stanford’s contemporaries— 
criticism so genial, so entirely free from the little bitter- 
nesses with which musical life is too often strewn, that 
it can hardly fail to promote laughter and amity in a 
community where both are sadly needed. Strauss and 
Debussy were the people who got the worst of it; 
Wagner and Schubert and Beethoven and Parry were 
used only to illustrate the kind of smiling, tender 
regret that such obsolete music as theirs should ever 
have lived or died. Indeed in the middle section 
the phrase from Parry’s ‘‘ Blest pair of sirens ’’— 
one of the most beautiful phrases of music ever 
written—was treated with exquisite charm in the 
melodic manner of Wagner; and accompanying as it 
does a piece of very calm and beautiful writing for the 
solo voice, it makes an assault on the feelings which 
one is almost inclined to resent. Self-control having 
been undermined by the loud absurdities of the pre- 
ceding section, one is taken unawares and brought very 
near to tears: and just in time to save the audience 
from a maudlin exhibition of feeling, a ridiculous treat- 
ment of ‘‘ We won’t go home till morning ’’ as a 
chromatic fugue breaks in and restores us to laughter. 

If I were rich I would on the day preceding that on 
which a new choral work by a British composer was 
announced for performance give at the Queen’s Hall a 
free performance of the ‘‘ Ode to Discord *’ under Mr. 
Landon Ronald and the New Symphony Orchestra. If 
the new work withstood that test, it might take its place 
as a classic, and no more need be said. For as a 
substitute for newspaper criticism and as a device for 
relieving overworked musical critics, I think that the 
‘* Ode to Discord ’’ deserves a hearty welcome from 
the press. 

In the short time since the New Symphony Orchestra 
and Mr. Landon Ronald began to give their concerts 
it has become unnecessary to say that anything they 
undertake is well done, and may often be superbly donc. 
Wednesday’s concert was further made memorable by 
a second performance, this time under Mr. Landon 
Ronald, of the ‘‘ Francois Villon ’’ of Mr. William 
Wallace, which was conducted by the composer at the 
first concert. This beautiful and brilliant work is of the 
kind that reveals new depth and beauties as it is better 
known, and I put it with Elgar’s Symphony as onc 
of the most important English compositions of the past 
two years. It also is full of a romantic humour that iS 
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as rare in music as the broad wit of the ‘‘ Ode to 
Discord ’’; and the way in which Mr. Landon Ronald 
identified himself with its spirit and realised its delicate 
beauty of intention speaks eloquently for him as a con- 
ductor to whom any modern composer who is really in 
earnest may look with hope and confidence. When I 
add that the evening also included the first performance 
by Mrs. Henry J. Wood of Mr. Ronald’s ‘* Impres- 
sions ’’—four skilfully written songs—and a very pretty 
and sympathetic rendering by Miss Irene Scharrer of 
Schumann’s A minor Symphony, I have said in other 
words that this was a good concert. 


SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM. 
By Epwarp H. Cooper. 


“g Bees are several reasons why no one pays much 

serious attention to the slow and modest but 
steady increase of sensational journalism in this 
country. In the first place—({a point to which I will 
recur later)—very few people could tell you what the 
thing really is. Secondly, there is a large reserve in 
this country of sober, decent papers on which the 
newspaper reader knows that he will always be able 
to fall back in an emergency, and one of which he 
probably takes in as well as his other and tainted journal. 
Thirdly, everyone is placidly aware that the English law 
of libel will ensure the discomfiture of writers who indulge 
in the easiest and cheapest form of sensationalism— 
personalities. The appalling men—one presumes they 
are men, since they wear coats and trousers—who devote 
their lives to writing thrilling paragraphs about 
Lady A *s tea parties and the Duchess of B——’s 
week-end guests in the country, announcing that Mrs. 
Jones was looking tired and that Miss Robinson was the 
tallest girl in the room, come as near as possible to the 
American ideal; and why they are not horsewhipped 
every day in this civilised country it is difficult to under- 
stand. No one seriously blames a woman journalist 
for this kind of work; she simply cannot help it. A 
great lady has a delightful story how she once 
addressed a meeting of lady journalists, begging them 
not to write so much about clothes ; and a lengthy report 
of the assembly in next day’s papers concluded with the 
words: ‘* The Duchess of X , who was dressed in 
grey with a black picture-hat, then gave an address ’’. 
But one wonders whether a more dreadful creature has 
ever been produced by modern civilisation than a man 
who knows the difference between chiffon and muslin, 
and writes about their wearers daily in a column of social 
paragraphs. 

If you ask nine men out of ten what they mean by 
sensational journalism they will describe an article which 
is, in effect, merely a string of lies whirled about by a 
cataract of adjectives. In a speech on the subject the 
other day Dr. Macnamara showed that this was his idea 
of it; and, talking about it some time ago, a prominent 
Court official, part of whose duty it is to read a large 
number of newspapers, British and foreign, said that 
lying was the essential feature of sensationalism, and 
that no newspaper would ever be accused of being 
sensational if it took reasonable trouble to verify its 
statements. In every great institution in this country, 
he pointed out with much truth, political, social and re- 
ligious, there was sure to be someone whose business it 
was to check and correct the news which, as the managers 
of the institution are wrathfully aware, has got to appear 
in newspapers nowadays about their affairs. It was non- 
sense, added the speaker, to talk of the editor being 
unwilling to trouble such folk with questions every time 
an item of news was sent about their affairs; it was 
almost sure to be someone’s business to attend to the 
newspaper questions; and in any case nothing could 
be more trouble to everybody concerned than the storm 
created by false information, with all its ensuing con- 
tradictions and explanations. 

But this careless inaccuracy, as I pointed out to my 
companion, was stupidity on the part of the journal, not 
sensationalism ; and stupidity of a kind which carried 
with it the quickest and most complete punishment. 


There is nothing more certain in the newspaper world 
than that a succession of apologies and contradictions 
will reduce your circulation (and your advertisement 
revenue with it) to vanishing-point in a very few months, 
People change their newspapers much more readily now 
than in old days. One penny paper only differs from 
another in its leading articles and in the slightly varying 
amount of space which it accords to the political speeches 
of its private or public friends and enemies ; the halfpenny 
papers differ not at all, either in their news or in their 
fashion of writing about it. If it amuses you to say one 
morning, ‘‘ This paper is becoming sensational ’’, and 
to change it for another, you do it without the senti- 
mental regrets which your grandfather would have felt 
in similar circumstances. Therefore when a man has 
been made a fool of by an exciting statement in his paper 
on Monday morning, which he proceeds to discuss with 
his friends in all its bearings, till he reads in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’’ that ‘‘ the Press Association is 
authorised to state that there is no truth in ’’ the narra- 
tive which has filled his mind the whole day ; and when 
this process is repeated twice in the course of the follow- 
ing fortnight—such a person has no hesitation in 
ordering something else; and the first newspaper may 
repent in dust and ashes and tell the truth solidly for ten 
years without inducing its former reader to stop 
describing it as ‘‘ a sensational rag ’’. 

As for ‘‘ scare ’’ headlines and a hailstorm of thrilling 
adjectives, which constitute one of Dr. Macnamara’s 
ideas of sensational journalism, I presume there were 
days when, as he graphically expressed it, such a news- 
paper article would ‘‘ make a motor-bus shy at it”. 
To-day it would not hurry the pulse of a schoolboy. It 
must be remembered that this sort of thing when it 
appears in the ‘‘ yellow press ’’ of New York is loaded 
up with personalities, with plain, straightforward state- 
ments that So-and-so stabbed his father and poisoned 
his aunt and forged his brother’s name to a cheque, 
which can hardly fail to tickle the most jaded palate, 
especially if you happen to be a friend of the gentleman 
concerned. Failing this, what could be more monotonous 
than the ‘‘ descriptive ’’ writing of a man who has 
hysterics one day about an earthquake, and the next day 
about a ‘‘ society ’’ divorce, and the next about a new 
cancer ‘‘ cure ’’? 

Resting under the disabilities imposed on him by the 
British libel law, the ‘‘ yellow ”’ journalist in this country 
has in fact invented a sensational journalism of his own 
which requires some intelligence, a quality by no means 
necessary in New York. The essence of it is brevity and 
simplicity in the body of the narrative and brevity and 
power in its headlines. Above all things the story must 
be true; and must, if possible, introduce some of the 
purely human emotions and incidents of everyday human 
life which assure you that the actors in it are fellow 
mortals. I remember, for instance, a story told in some 
English newspaper of a hill outside Port Arthur on which 
the fighting and slaughter had been so frightful that the 
whole hill was discoloured and soaked to a depth of five 
or six inches with blood ; the newspaper man described 
himself and a companion walking up it, encountering on 
it only one living person, a Japanese soldier who was 
sitting on his knapsack putting a new lace into one of 
his boots. The story was told without one superfluous 
word, without an emotional adjective or comment of any 
description ; also I have reason to believe that it was 
perfectly true. It was not news in any ordinary sense 
of the word. It was a piece of pure, first-class sensa- 
tional journalism of the English variety which the most 
polished word-painter on the ‘‘ Figaro ’’’ might envy, 
and the most hideous word-squanderer on the ‘‘ New 
York World ’’ could not hope to rival in his most sen- 
sational effort. Personally, I do not buy a London daily 
paper to read that kind of thing ; moreover, the constant 
search for such sensational pictures and straining after 
effect while writing about them occasionally leaves me 
(and, I gather, the correspondent too) in some con- 
siderable doubt as to who has won the battle in which it 
is an incident. 

The English ‘‘ yellow ’’ press has not yet gone nearly 
far enough on its evil way to be irreclaimable ; and, with 
constant ‘‘ nagging ’’ from friends and enemies, it may 
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keep straight for a good many years more. With one 
or two exceptions the papers of this class, morning and 
evening, tell the truth whenever they know it, behave 
with decency to all opponents except a few of their 
owners’ pet private enemies, keep their advertisement 
columns fairly clean, and publish some very prompt and 
good reports of all home matters. If they could be per- 
suaded to realise the intolerable impudence of the greater 
part of their social news, and would be a little less un- 
scrupulous in gratifying their owners’ private spites, 
their home columns would leave little to be desired by 


language. The influence of their foreign news and 
opinions both at home and abroad, during some crisis 
and in the process of manufacturing the crisis, is, 
however, wholly unfortunate. The proprietor, usually 
a man of utterly unbalanced judgment, ignorant, 
observation and violent prejudices, insists upon his 
point of view being adopted and explained day after 
day in the brief, forcible language of true sensation ; 
special correspondents are sent out to certain foreign 
ceremonies or serious political conferences, tinged 
with this emotional, ill-judged partisanship ; and, under 
the same influence, their messages are smothered by 
the sub-editor under ‘‘scare’’ headlines whose ir- 
responsible absurdity is not yet understood on the 
Continent. Rebukes, entreaties, threats and promises 
of every description are lavished by those in authority 
on such occasions to prevent the ‘‘ yellow ’’ pro- 
prietor making a fool of himself; but I have never 
yet known these to have the slightest effect. Fortunately 
it is only rarely that the sensational journalist of this 
description is able to ‘‘ let himself go ’’ ; but when some 
such foreign crisis arises the saner press of this country 
ought to address its erring brethren in very emphatic 
language. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN AUCTION 
BRIDGE. 
III. 
By W. Da tton. 


9? far we have only dealt with the declarations of 

the dealer and the second player, but the personal 
element comes in more strongly still in the later phases 
of the bidding, when one side is bidding stoutly against 
the other. Some players never know when to stop. 
When once they get fairly started, bidding on a good 
hand, they will go on to almost any extent if they are 
pushed p, and these are the easiest of opponents to 
defeat. You can bid them up with safety on a call 
which you know that you are not in the least likely 
to get, and they will rise like fishes to the bait, until 
you get them altogether out of their depth. Then you 
double them, and score an amount above the line which 
was well worth running a little risk for. In playing 
that game it is absolutely essential to have a thorough 
knowledge of your opponents’ peculiarities. You must 
be quite sure that they belong to the type of players 
who believe in trying to win the game at all hazards, 
otherwise vou may fall into the net yourself. 

There are two distinct types, or schools, of players at 
auction bridge. The one school always go out for 
winning the game, if they can see any possible chance of 
so doing. The others are always on the look-out for a 
chance of doubling their opponents and of scoring 200 
or 300 points above the line. Here again a knowledge 
of the school your opponents belong to should be in- 
valuable to you, and should influence you greatly in 
your most laudable endeavour to bid them up. If they 
belong to the former school you can bid them up with 
the greatest freedom, knowing that they will go on to 
the fullest extent of their hands, and probably a good 
deal beyond it. If they belong to the latter school 
you must exercise caution. They may be playing the 
same game on you, trying to get you out of your depth; 
and that last bid of yours, designed to drive them up 
to the doubling point, may result instead in your own 
undoing. 

As I said before, there are certain players who are 


of ‘‘ stinging ’’, as it is frequently called. It is an 
extremely dangerous practice to declare above the value 
of your hand in your endeavour to bid such opponents 
up. They have an unpleasant habit of turning round 
and rending you. There are other players who never 
dream of ‘stinging ’’ their adversaries on anything 
short of a practical certainty. It does not seem to enter 
into their calculations that doubling is an integral part, 
and a very important part, of the game of auction 
bridge. They miss the point altogether. Such players 
have been somewhat aptly termed ‘‘ bumble bees ’’, 
possessing no sting; although, as a matter of. natural 
history, I believe that bumble bees do possess a sting 
of sorts. These are easy opponents. When you know 
that there is but little chance of your declaration being 
doubled, you have a much freer hand, and you are in a 
position to take liberties. When, on the contrary, you 
have an idea that your opponent may be only bidding 
you up, possibly baiting a little trap for you, and wait- 
ing to pounce down upon you and double you, your 
game is necessarily somewhat cramped, and you are 
afraid to make a further declaration which you other- 
wise would have done. Here again is a fine personal 
distinction to be drawn—between the opponent who 
rarely or never doubles, and the one who will do so on 
the smallest provocation. They require to be treated 
on quite different lines. 

There are some players who are easily frightened by a 
double, and this is a personal peculiarity which is wel! 
worth noting. Many a successful bluff has been 
brought off against a player of this class. Here is an 
instance which occurred. The dealer declared ‘‘ One 
heart ’’, the second player passed, and the third player 
declared ‘‘ One no trump ’’. The fourth player had a 
bad hand, but he had five hearts headed by the queen. 
His hand was of no value at all against a ‘‘ No trump ’”’ 
call, but it had a certain value against a call of ‘‘ Two 
hearts ’’. He knew the dealer well, and was quite sure 
that he would think it obligatory upon him to take his 
partner out of a doubled call. Therefore he doubled 
the ‘‘ One no trump ’’, and it came off to perfection. 
The dealer declared ‘‘ Two hearts ’’, and succeeded in 
getting his contract; but he only won two by cards, 
counting sixteen, whereas he and his partner would have 
won the game if he had not been so easily frightened 
by the double. 

The following case, which also occurred in actual 
play, affords a still better example of the same thing. 
The dealer opened with ‘‘ Two hearts ’’; the second 
player declared ‘‘ Three diamonds ’’; and the third 
player doubled. The fourth player had no diamonds at 
all, but he had quite a useful hand, with considerable 
strength in the heart suit. His partner’s doubled call 
of ‘‘ Three diamonds ’’ was a very bad one for him, 
and was certain to result in serious loss. Therefore, 
knowing his man well, he promptly redoubled, simply 
with the object of inducing the dealer to declare ‘‘ Three 
hearts’’. Again the bluff came off. The dealer called 
‘** Three hearts ’’, the second and third players passed, 
and the fourth player doubled the ‘‘ Three hearts ’’. 
That ended the matter. The only possible call on which 
the dealer and his partner could get out of their trouble 
was ‘‘ Three no trumps ’’, which was manifestly im- 
possible, so it was left at ‘‘ Three hearts ’’ doubled. 
There happened to be a rather peculiar distribution of 


the cards. The four hands were: 
Hearts—6. 
Diamonds—Ace, knave, 9, 6, 4. 
Clubs—Ace, queen, 9, 5. 
Spades—9, 6, 3. 
Hearts—9 Sing, 8 
earts—9, Hearts—King, 8, 5, 3, 2. 
Diamonds—King, queen, Diamonds—Nil. 
Z Clubs—King, 10, 6, 2. 


knave, 


Clubs—Knave, 4. 


Spades—Oueen, 
Spades—Ace, king, 8, 2. 5, 4. 


(Dealer) 
A 


Hearts—Ace, queen, knave, 10, 7, 4. 
Diamonds—8, 2. 
Clubs—S, 7, 3. 


always on the look-out for the chance of doubling, or 


Spades—10, 7. 
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Y led the king of diamonds, and the declarer won 
only six tricks, five in hearts (trumps) and one in clubs, 
losing 300 points above the line. The declarations were 
all quite sound ones until A’s last call of ‘‘ Three 
hearts ’’. He was frightened into this by Z’s re- 
double, and he was no doubt influenced to some extent 
by the 64 for honours in his own hand; but a gain of 
64 points is of little avail against a loss of 300. 

Z’s redouble was a risky one, as it might have re- 
sulted in doubling his loss, but, as I have already 
stipulated, he knew his man, and this knowledge 
enabled him to convert a serious loss into an agreeable 
profit. The ruse is quite a common and well-known 
one, and many players would have tumbled to it—to use 
a colloquial expression—and would have left Z with 
his redouble. A, however, was not built that way, and 
he cost his unfortunate partner some 500 or 600 
points. 

I could quote endless other instances of the same 
kind, but I think that I have said enough to illustrate 


the enormous value of this personal element in auction 


bridge, and that I have sufficiently shown how greatly 
the bidding for the declaration may be, and ought to 
be, influenced by a knowledge of other players’ idiosyn- 
crasies. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


POLITICAL MANNERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


9 June 1909. 

Sir,—Your readers must infer from your editorial 
remarks on 29 May that I personally insulted Mr. 
Mond. It seems to me that this was hardly the case. 
After reminding Mr. Mond that according to his own 
acknowledgment he had got a form of protection in 
his own industry in England, I said ‘‘ it was a pity 
that he did not go back to his own country (Germany) 
and preach Free Trade there’’. Mr. Mond is a 
German by birth, and I never heard that Germans by 
birth were ashamed of being called Germans. As 
Germany is a protected country, it surely requires Free 
Trade professors to teach Free Trade there more than 
we do in this country. 

Mr. Healy, in answering Mr. Harold Cox, accused 
the Liberals of rascality. This did not matter; but 
because I suggested that Mr. Mond, being a German, 
should go back to Germany and preach Free Trade 
there, it appears to be, according to the SaTURDAY 
REVIEW, a personal insult and act of cowardice. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Row.anp Hunt. 


[To accuse the other side of rascality is a political 
commonplace ; it is nothing : just a part of the game. 
To make play out of an opponent’s parentage or place 
of origin is not a part of the game as hitherto played 
by gentlemen of England.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE FINANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


38 North Road, Highgate N. 
g June 1909. 

Sir,—In your article on the Finance Bill you speak 
of the British subject being placed at the mercy of 
the Treasury in a manner heretofore unknown. Was it 
not much the same under Henry VII. (not to mention 
his son ‘‘ the grand larcener’’)? Then as now we 
had a Welshman to “‘ rob our hen-roosts ’’. The old 
rhyme we learnt in the nursery, ‘‘ Taffy was a Welsh- 
man, Taffy was a thief ’’, is still true. It is to be hoped 
that in the future Englishmen will exclude the Cymry 
from office, at any rate from the Treasury. 

W. Henry Jewirr. 


INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
PROPOSED NEW LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
4 Pump Court, Temple, 3 June 1909. 


Sir,—In view of the interest which the subject of 
national insurance is now awakening in England your 
readers may be interested to have some information 
as to the scope and purpose of the German Govern. 
ment’s latest proposals-in this domain of legislation. 
These proposals, in the form of a draft Bill 
(‘‘ Entwurf ’’) containing no fewer than 1793 clauses, 
were laid before the Bundesrat by the Imperial 
Chancellor on 2 April. It would not be correct to 
describe the Bill merely as an amending and consoli- 
dating measure, seeing that it proposes not only a 
thorough-going reform of the system now in force but 
also an extension of the benefits of State insurance to 
certain new classes of the population. 

As a measure of reform the Bill has been received by 
German working men with marked disapproval. It 
has also come as a disappointment to all those who 
have for many years been demanding a real amalgama- 
tion of the three schemes (sickness, accident, and 
invalidity). The working man alleges that the proposed 
reforms will not tend substantially to simplify the pre- 
sent very complex organisation, and further, that the 
Biil foreshadows an appreciable growth of bureaucratic 
control involving a corresponding diminution in his, 
the working man’s, share of control. Critics of the 
present system, with its lack of coherence and 
simplicity, who had hoped for a blending of the three 
schemes into one harmonious whole are expected to be 
content with reforms which, although making for a 
simpler working of the administrative machine and a 
closer working union of the schemes, fall far short of 
amalgamation. 

The three main purposes of the Bill are: (1) To 
extend the objects of insurance; (2) to simplify the 
administrative machinery ; (3) to consolidate into one 
code the whole of the law applicable to workmen’s 
insurance in Germany. 

The following are the chief proposals so far as con- 
cerns the three branches of insurance taken separately : 

Sickness.—The choice of insurance agencies is to re- 
main substantially the same. The chief change pro- 
posed has reference to the facilities for insurance 
with the communal authorities (Gemeinde-Krankenver- 
sicherung). These are to be entirely abolished. New 
rural societies (Landes-Krankenkassen) are also to be 
established to meet the needs of the newly-admitted 
agricultural labourers, and it is proposed to recognise, 
under certain conditions, mutual insurance societies. 
On the other hand, no new “‘ Hilfskassen ”’ are to be 
registered. 

But although no less than seven different types of 
“* Kassen ”’ will continue to be recognised, numerous 
regulations are proposed with a view to preventing the 
excessive multiplication of small separate ‘‘ Kassen ”’ 
and for facilitating the amalgamation of existing 
** Kassen ’’. The most radical reform proposed relates 
to the apportionment of the ‘‘ premium ’’ between 
master and workman. Hitherto the latter has contri- 
buted two-thirds and the former one-third, each party 
being represented in the same proportion on the Board 
of Management. It is now proposed that workman 
and master shall contribute in equal shares, and enjov 
equal rights of representation on the Board. It is this 
change which is being bitterly opposed by the working 
classes, who resent the prospect of being robbed of their 
present preponderating share in the control of the 
*“ Kasse ’’. They would prefer to continue to pay the 
larger share, if by that means alone they can retain their 
dominating influence in the administration. 

The new proposals contemplating a special code of 
regulations (‘‘ Dienstordnung ’’) dealing with the con- 
trol of the ‘‘ Kasse’s ’’ employees, their conditions of 
service, etc., are also very unpopular. The effect would 
be to make the status of such employees approximate 
to that of State officials, and to weaken the Board of 
Management’s direct control over its staff. 
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The new regulations governing the reiations between 
the ‘‘ Kassen’’ on the one hand, and doctors and 
chemists on the other, will, no doubt, be welcomed as 
likely to remove a prolific source of friction and discon- 
tent. Members are not to be allowed a free choice of 
doctors, but are, whenever possible, to be given the 
choice between two. 

The proposal of greatest interest to our own working 
classes will naturally be that for the extension of the 
circle of the insured. It is now proposed to make com- 


-pulsorily insurable for the first time all workmen 


engaged in agriculture and forestry, domestic servants, 
casual labourers, migratory workmen, home workers, 
chemists’ assistants, musicians, theatre employees, 
teachers and instructors who work for hire and whose 
earnings do not exceed 2000 marks per annum. In 
1go7 the number of persons compulsorily insured 
against sickness stood at 12,138,966. The effect of the 
proposed extension would be to more than double this 
number, and to invest the Sickness Insurance branch 
with a greater importance than either of the two other 
branches. 

Accident Insurance.—Here, again, the types of insur- 
ance agency, four in number, are to remain as before. 
The circle of compulsorily insurable persons is to be 
extended so as to take in workmen employed in certain 
branches of the building trade previously excepted, 
grooms, stablemen, drivers of horses or mechanically 
propelled vehicles used for industrial purposes, persons 
employed in occupations auxiliary to the transport of 
passengers or goods, lumbermen and warehousemen-— 
all earning under 2000 marks per annum. ‘The pro- 
posed extension is not likely to materially increase the 
aumber of insured, which in 1907 stood at 21,172,027. 

The workmen are promised one important concession. 
It is proposed that they should henceforth be repre- 
sented at the first adjudication upon a claim, which has 
hitherto been a matter entirely for the employers’ asso- 
ciation (Berufsgenossenschaft). The effect of such a 
reform should be greatly to diminish the number of 
appeals. 

Financiers will be interested in the proposal that for 
the future a Berufsgenossenschaft should be compelled 
to invest at least one quarter of its funds in Imperial 
or State loans. 

Invalidity, Old Age, and Dependants’ Insurance.— 
The existing old age and invalidity scheme is to have 
appended to it a scheme of insurance for the benefit of 
** Hinterbliebenen ’’, or surviving dependants. If the 
deceased has up to the time of his death complied with 
all the necessary conditions imposed by law the widow 
will receive a weekly pension for herself and also an 
allowance for each child until the age of fifteen. The 
total sum payable to widow and children combined is 
not to exceed one and a half times the pension to which 
the deceased was entitled, and, if there is no mother 
surviving, the sum payable to the orphans must not 
exceed the value of the pension. In certain cases on 
the death of an insured woman the surviving widower 
and children are to be entitled to draw. The new 
scheme will necessitate a slight increase in the amount 
of the weekly payments, but this will not exceed one 
penny per week even in the highest class. As regards 
the old age and invalidity scheme, this is to be extended 
so as to make musicians and theatre employees earning 
less than 2000 marks per annum compulsorily insurable. 

Lastly, there is an important proposal for a system 
of ‘‘ voluntary supplemental insurance ’’, intended to 
guarantee the insured person a larger pension than he 
‘would be entitled to as the result of the compulsory 
‘payments alone. This supplemental insurance is to be 
efiected in the simplest possible manner, namely, by 
affixing, at any time and in any number, special stamps 
(Zusatzmarken) of the value of one mark to the ordinary 
payment card (Quittungskarte). 

Feeling that I have already unduly trespassed upon 
your space I refrain from mentioning some other pro- 
visions of the Bill, which, although of equal importance, 
are of less interest to Englishmen. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
ERNEST LESSER. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 


To the Editor of the SaruRrDAy REviEw. 
29 March 1909. 


Sir,—-At the recent gathering of the Society of 
Authors attention was once more called to the very 
unfair Copyright Convention of 1892 between Great 
Britain and the United States, and it was decided to 
take all possible steps to get a Convention upon an 
equitable basis. Your readers will doubtless call to 
mind that at present no British author can obtain copy- 
right in the United States unless his book be printed 
there, while, on the other hand, Americans can obtain 
copyright here without any similar restriction. 

The Convention is not only unfair to British authors 
but to British publishers, printers, and others employed 
in the production of books. I trust that when the 
Estimates for the Foreign Office are dealt with in Parlia- 
ment a resolution will be moved in condemnation of the 
Convention. I cannot imagine that even the most 
doctrinaire Free Trader would venture to oppose steps 
to secure justice to our own people. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lewin 


THE CAMBRIDGE DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Cambridge, 6 June 1909. 

S1r,—I should like with your leave to correct a 
mistake made in your note (SatuRDAY REVIEW, 5 June 
1909) on the retirement of Mr. Browning from the post 
of Principal of the Cambridge Day Training College 
after long and devoted service. In that note an 
allusion is made to myself which is based on incorrect 
information. I have not been made Principal of the 
College, a position for which, as I am quite aware, I 
have but scanty qualifications, and to which I certainly 
do not aspire. Pending the appointment of a new 
Principal it was necessary that some member of the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate (now the governing body 
of the College) should be appointed, who might act as 
intermediary between the Board of Education and the 
College.. In this capacity I consented to act during 
the short time which must elapse before a new appoint- 
ment is made. 

I shall be glad if you will correct this mistake in 
your next issue. 

Yours faithfully, WatTER DURNFORD. 

[We regret that we misunderstood Mr. Durnford’s 
status in regard to the Cambridge Training College.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Pall Mall Deposit, London S.W. 
24 May 1909. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the review of my 
recent work on ‘‘ Old Sheffield Plate ’’? which appeared 
in your issue of the 15th. Your reviewer is hardly 
correct in his remarks regarding Viscountess 
Wolseley’s collection. Lady Wolseley still retains a 
fine collection of Sheffield plate, from which illustrations 
were specially made for my book. I was quite aware 
that a part of the collection is now in a New York 
museum, yet it may still be designated ‘‘ from the 
Wolseley Collection’’. Regarding my supposed error 
in the inclusion of an illustration of Colonel Cane’s 
collection of potato rings, if your reviewer had read 
aright he could easily have noticed that the illustration 
is only used to show the origin of piercing, which at the 
period first appeared in Ireland and on potato rings. 
Shown in this manner the metal of which the rings are 
made is absolutely immaterial. 

With regard to ‘‘ American Old Sheffield ’’, I have 
never been able, despite exhaustive researches, to obtain 
any reliable information. The specimens to be seen in 


Salem and elsewhere in the United States were almost 
certainly imported from Great Britain at the time. 


H. Newton VEITCH. 


Yours obediently, 
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REVIEWS. 
SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS. 


“ Yiinnan.”” By Major H. R. Davies. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1909. 16s. net. 


OOKS on Yiinnan, descanting on the possibilities 
that province would seem to hold out of absorb- 

ing the manufactures of the West, and advocating 
extremely costly railway enterprises of doubtful paying 
capacity from an investor’s point of view, are by no 
means a novelty. Rocher’s work, accompanied by its 
somewhat imaginative map, representing that remote 
section of the Chinese Empire to be a veritable Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, was mainly written to initiate a 
French forward policy in Tongking. ‘‘ Across Chryse ”’ 
was an effort by two British engineers to interest the 
public in a scheme for linking up Burma and China 
which excited a certain amount of passing attention. And 
here we have Major Davies’ admirable monograph writ- 
ten with a similar object in view, its sub-title being ‘‘ The 
Link Between India and the Yangtze ’’’. There are few 
more competent than he to argue the case. He has 
traversed 5,500 miles, half of which were previously 
untrodden, and his observations extend over a period 
of six years. The information he furnishes as to 
routes etc. is certainly not out of date, and is in some 
respects novel; but has he not omitted from his calcu- 
lations the recent change which has taken place in the 
attitude adopted by the Chinese Government and people 
towards the subject of railway development and the em- 
ployment of non-Chinese capital, and, as a consequence, 
inadequately appreciated the fresh standpoint from which 
all problems connected with railways in the Middle King- 
dom have now to be considered? The approaching com- 
pletion, too, of the French line from Tongking to the 


looked when asking either the British Government or 
capitalist to contribute towards the building of a line 
which, however desirable from a patriotically sentimental 
point of view, would be likely to prove a very unremunera- 
tive financial venture. In its present stage of material 
progress Yiinnan is not rich enough to support two rail- 
way lines, and would it not be well to wait and see 
whether or not it can even support one? What few re- 
sources, commercially available, it possesses are, more- 
over, likely in the near future to suffer considerable 
reduction by the suppression of the opium traffic, 
assuming that the Imperial Edicts on this subject are 
not rendered nugatory by evasion, thus proportionately 
diminishing the purchasing power of its inhabitants. 
And does Major Davies bear in mind the fact that the 
trade which the French line is being built to accom- 
modate, and doubtless will accommodate if it be not 
strangled by differential taxation en route, is a trade, 
both import and export, based on the British colony of 
Hongkong? Tongking of itself can supply Yiinnan 
with but little, and even the produce of France is not 
likely to find there an extensive market. If therefore 
the railway is to carry anything at all it must depend 
largely for its earnings on British (? Japanese) yarn and 
piece goods. Why, then, should we not profit by the 
altruism of our friends, in whose hands Nature and a 
desire for colonial expansion have placed the easiest 
route whereby to tap the problematical wealth of 
Yiinnan, before we embark on costly schemes of our own, 
which it is acknowledged could not be carried into 
execution without a Government guarantee? Appre- 
hension is expressed that the trade of Western Yiinnan 
will be diverted to Tongking from Burma; but why 
should it? Western Yiinnan lives to a large extent on 
the earnings of the muleteers, who travel and trade by 
means of caravans in Burma, and they are not likely to 
abandon this mode of earning a living unless it be found 
more profitable to content themselves with acting as 
mere carriers of the merchandise of others to and from 
railhead. If indeed the French railway line were ex- 
tended to Talifu there would be more solid grounds for 
such apprehensions ; but would the Chinese Government 
in their present mood be likely to grant any such con- 
cession ? 


As regards the desirability of linking up Yinnan-fy, 
with the Yangtze there can be no two opinions, seeing 
that the course of that great waterway must for ever 
remain the high road along which the commerce of 
Western and South-Western China will travel, and its 
base will be either, as at present, Shanghai or, as 
we confidently expect, Hankow. It is admitted that 
the construction of this line will prove the most diffi. 
cult and consequently the most expensive of any 
Yiinnan railway. Obviously then, instead of indulg- 
ing in suicidal competition, French and British capital 
should co-operate on business lines if the Chinese 
Government are prepared to entertain further offers 
for railway construction within their jurisdiction by 
foreigners. Co-operation on business lines is advo- 
cated, because a guarantee by an alien Government on 
any line in China would certainly be resented, and it is 
far from probable that either the British or the Indian 
Government would entertain any proposal of this kind, 
were it laid before them. Commercial success is, after 
all, the criterion by which the matter has to be judged. 
If successful, the entrepreneurs will in due course reap 
their reward. If non-successful, it is hardly fair to en- 
deavour to induce the British or Indian taxpayer to 
saddle himself with pecuniary obligations in order to 
build a line out of which the only profit would go 
to those supplying material. So far as ome can 
judge, the time for any great commercial expansion 
in Yiinnan is not yet, and until the country is more pro- 
sperous and less sparsely inhabited the mest prudent 
course to follow is that of experiment on a limited 
scale. Should the Government of Burma feel justified 
in incurring the expense, by all means let them 
extend their line from Lashio to the Kunlong Ferry, 
although we are a little sceptical as to Yiinchou’s 
future, as outlined by Major Davies, even should such 


| extension become an accomplished fact. Similarly, 
provincial capital is an essential factor not to be over- | 


let everything be done to improve communication 
between Bhamo and Tengyiieh or any other frontier 
point considered more advantageous, but the under- 
taking of large schemes would, for a few years to come 
at least, appear uncalled for. A point often overlooked 
in estimating the future earnings of railways such as 
the one proposed is the conservatism of trade and the 
difficulty of diverting it into new channels. To make the 
railway pay, the entrepét would of necessity have to be 
at Rangoon, but merchants of that port have not the 
long experience of their confréres on the China coast 
in dealing with Chinese brokers and middlemen, in 
the ramifications of Chinese exchange, and the protean 
forms of inland taxation. Ignorant of such matters, 
and unable to gauge requirements themselves, they 
would in all probability have to put up with disappoint- 
ments and losses such as would lead them eventually to 
abandon operations in disgust. Eastern Yiinnan is at 
present supplied with foreign goods by Cantonese having 
connexions with Hongkong; Northern and North- 
Western Yiinnan by Ssuch’uanese, based on Chung- 
king, and Southern and South-Western Yiinnan by 
muleteers, purchasing from the more prosperous of their 
number who have settled in Burma. Merchants or 
dealers, in the accepted sense of the words, are prac- 
tically non-existent—a contrast to Ssuch’uan, where 
they abound—and that they should be non-existent is 
the best proof of the poor consuming capacity of the 
province. Exports, even according to Major Davies, 
are a negligible quantity, and no trunk line can hope 
to deposit bulky machinery within reasonable dis- 
tance of every spot where it may be wanted for mineral 
development on a remunerative basis. When the 
Chinese themselves, who, after all, are most competent 
to form an opinion, realise that such a line is likely to 
prove profitable, we have no doubt that they will apply 
to European financiers for support and ask the Indian 
Government to make such connexions as may seem 
necessary. Until then we fear that the linking of 
India with the Yangtze must be postponed, and perhaps 
by then India will have established railway communica- 
tion with Burma, thereby making the chain complete. 
Theories about railway construction apart, Major 
Davies’ book is a most valuable gazetteer of the pro- 
vince, a work which all interested in South-Western 
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China should get. When next he wishes to travel we 
would commend to his attention the adjacent province 
of Kuanghsi, where the studies he has already made 
of aboriginal races would enable him to make further 
contributions to comparative philology and ethnology, 
as the murder of Mr. J. W. Brooke would seem to 
preclude the prosecution of extended inquiry in the 
territory occupied by the Independent Lolos—that in- 
teresting race whose origin is shrouded in mystery. 
We note that from time to time the author gives 
expression to the opinion that it is desirable, and even 
necessary, for the traveller in remote districts far away 
** a little physical 
force ’’ when he considers himself insulted or if an in- 
dividual refuses to carry out what he has undertaken to 
do. From this view we emphatically dissent, and we 
regret that it should be advocated by a traveller 
of experience and distinction. The inhabitants of 
Yiinnan have had enough to suffer at the hands of the 


itinerant hooligan, and it is surprising that they have 


not ere now taken the law into their own hands. That 
they have not done so is assuredly from no want of 
provocation, but because, being a lately conquered race, 
they lack the spirit of certain of their fellow-subjects 
of the Empire. No one who conducts himself decently, 
who does not ride roughshod over local susceptibili- 
ties, and who is careful, so far as he knows them, 
to observe the convenances of the district in which 
he is travelling need ever have cause of complaint 
against those with whom he comes in contact in any part 
of the Chinese Empire. Fanciful pretensions in the 
matter of personal dignity, ignorance of language and of 
local customs, and, above all, the exactions and over- 
bearing attitude of interpreters and other followers are 
almost invariably at the bottom of charges of insult and 
lack of civility against a race whose pride of manhood is 
as high as that of our own, and which resents, as much 
as we should do, any infraction of the canons of good 
behaviour. 

In the appendices to this work are many interesting 
notes on the aboriginal tribes of Yiinnan and their dis- 
tribution, a valuable series of comparative vocabularies, 
and in the cover an admirable map of the province; 
but, if memory serves us aright, surely the range 
between the Papien valley at Chingtung t’ing and the 
Mekong is known as the Wu liang Shan and not the 
Wu liao Shan. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY SAINT. 


“Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson, Bishop of 
S. Andrews, Dunkeld and Dunblane, and Primus of 
the Scottish Church; formerly Bishop of Truro. 
By Arthur James Mason. London: Longmans. 
1909. 2vols. 28s. net. 


W E are all profoundly sceptical about contemporary 

saints. A cynical Frenchman, travelling through 
Palestine, where almost every eminence is crowned with 
a wély (the reputed resting-place of some holy man 
among the Mohammedans), observed that he was some- 
what fed up with these saints of long ago, and that what 
he should very much like to see was—a few living 
examples. And, curiously enough, another writer of 
‘the same nation has made a similar remark about Corn- 
wall. He says ‘‘ there are more saints in the county ”’ 
(he is referring to the dedications of the different churches) 
“* than in heaven ’’, and he leaves us to infer that it is a 
pity that piety and virtve are so largely identified with 
past ages. Well, our Gallic neighbours may possibly 
have special reasons for their distrust, but some of us 
in England know well that we have had till two years ago 
a veritable saint of God moving in our midst, and Corn- 
wall might justly, nemine contradicente, add his name 
to her copious calendar. For George Howard Wilkin- 
son, as these careful and able volumes abundantly show, 
has been recognised as prophet and saint for over forty 
yearspast. As Vicar of S. Peter’s, Eaton Square, on the 
bleak Cornish moors, and even in those subterranean 
‘* galleries where the Cornish miner, amid the pauses of 
‘his labour, hears the sobbing of the sea ”’, no less than in 


his remote northern diocese, the verdict has always been 
the same. It might be summed up in the words of the 
Shunammite, ‘‘ Behold, this is a holy man of God that 
passeth by us continually ’’. So he had not to wait till 
his memory was no longer green for his canonisation. 
He was much before the public eye—few men of our 
generation more so—but it may be questioned whether 
of the thousands who came into close contact with him 
there was one observant person who was not at once 
arrested and impressed by his profound simplicity and 
spirituality. To say that in all these years and in these 
different spheres ‘‘ he nothing common did or mean ”’, 
to say that he ‘‘ wore the white flower of a blameless 
life ’’ wherever he went, would be faint praise—many 
other men have done that ; his distinction was that whilst 
in the world he was never of it; it was that he lived and 
moved and had his being in and with God : men saw that 
it was his meat to do the Divine will and that he was 
penetrated through and through and wholly possessed 
by a sense of the Invisible Presence ‘‘ closer ’’ to him 
‘* than breathing, nearer than hands and feet ”’ ; his was 
a life of communion with the Unseen, and prayer was 
the very breath of his nostrils. It was our privilege to 
hear and see a good deal of him at one period of his life, 
and it is the simple truth to say that we were never for 
five minutes in his presence without experiencing some- 
thing of that reverential awe which men feel for the 
supernatural. 

But ‘‘a true Christian saint ’’, as someone has 
observed, is such ‘‘ a rare phenomenon ’’-—he goes on to 
say that when the genuine article does appear the world 
is prompt to recognise it—that it may be as well to cite 
some proofs that Wilkinson’s profound piety was known 
and read of all men, of all who knew him at all intimately. 
We will begin at the bottom of the scale. Noman, they 
tell us, is a hero to his valet. But this frail and gentle 
and loving bishop was. Mr. A. C. Benson, whose con- 
tributions to this biography are especially valuable and 
interesting, tells how the butler at Lis Escop found it 
‘* so difficult to valet the bishop, because he never knew, 
when he went to take anything to or from his room, 
whether he would not find him engaged in prayer’’. A 
letter is preserved from a maidservant, again, in which 
she says, ‘‘ His presence, as he came into your room, 
used to make one feel how much room they had to be 
better ’’. And he must certainly have left his mark on 
that Eaton Square footman who sent him half a guinea 
towards the holy and beautiful house that he was building 
at Truro. True, these are but straws, but they show us 
how the wind blew. It shows, too, how the inner life of 
the man—it can have been nothing else, for he was 
naturally neither eloquent nor commanding—impressed 
all classes that when it was announced at Burntisland 
that he had been chosen to be Primus the masons at 
work there, hardly one of whom was of his communion, 
broke out into cheers. 

But perhaps the severest test of sanctity is to be found 
in the daily discipline of home life; the angelic temper 
has not always been proof against domestic cares and 
worries, whilst ‘‘ a saint abroad and a devil at home ’”’ 
is not an unheard-of combination. But nothing was 
allowed to ruffle the calm of this gentle life hid in God— 
nothing, it seemed, could do it! One of his sons says: 
‘* For over thirty-five years I look back and never re- 
member a harsh word to us—or about anyone else—or 
any action contrary to what he preached. His home life 
was, if anything, more beautiful and Christ-like than his 
public life. . . . I never heard him murmur or complain, 
nor did he forget his high ideal. . . . Although he was 
so deeply loved by so many of all classes and so much 
was made of him wherever he went by all his friends . . . 
he was never self-conscious or selfish, but to the morning 
when he was taken he was as simple, humble, lovable 
and thoughtful as he had ever been.”’ 

And yet it was a fierce light that beat both upon his 
public and private life. Religious rivalry is Argus-eyed, 
and alike in Cornwall and in Scotland he had to encounter 
that ‘‘ watchful jealousy ’’ on which some Dissenters 
have piqued themselves. His thorough evangelical 
teaching, moreover, marched hand-in-hand with what 
many Churchmen regarded as ‘‘ High Sacramental 
doctrine ’’. But neither those without nor those within 
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his own pale ever spoke hardly of him—not after they 
once knew him. Neither his predecessor in Cornwall 
nor his successor escaped the barbed arrows of criticism 
and the whips and slings of detraction, but he was 
spared them all. Though he would never budge an 
inch from his principles and declined to make common 
cause with the denominations, yet the Cornish Methodist 
hailed him as ‘‘ a converted man ”’, and both the Estab- 
lished Kirk and the United Free Assemblies ‘‘ received 
him with the greatest enthusiasm and affectionate 
respect ’’. And who can wonder at it? ‘* I am never 
five minutes in the company of your bishop ’’, said a 
leading Presbyterian minister, ‘‘ without feeling I am 
lifted up into a different atmosphere.’’ And that was 
always so; somehow he never failed, and without any 
apparent effort, to raise the conversation at dinner or 
the deliberations, say, at the Diocesan Conference to a 
higher level. And it was just the same at what would 
be called secular meetings—to him plainly there was 
‘* nothing secular but sin ’’—everything bore the stamp 
of his religion. And it bore it in this way, too, that he 
always went straight to the heart of the question ; men 
of far greater business capacity seldom grasped the real 
points at issue as he did. And the explanation was very 
simple. ‘‘ The meek shall He guide in judgment.’’ 
Because his eye was single his whole body was full of 
light. Self-will was dead, and so there was nothing to 
obscure his vision. 

Nor can you account for his unique influence and power 
except by the force of his sanctity. 


** *Tis said that a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity.”’ 


His sermons were not remarkable, except for their 
results ; whatever he began with, you found him presently 
at personal religion. Matthew Arnold said once, after 
walking across the Park to S. Peter’s, that there was 
nothing much in Wilkinson’s sermon, but somehow it 
had touched him strangely. His confirmations have 
been described as simply heavenly, but not because of his 
charges to the candidates ; it was because of the spiritual 
force which he wielded. Though “ in his humiliation 
dressed ’’, he bore himself as a Prince of the Church. 

It was, however, as a pastor, a shepherd of souls, that 
he most excelled. One never knew what the bishop 
really was until he had prayed with you, and he prayed 
with aimost everybody he met. And the curious thing 
was that this his ministry of perpetual prayer never gave 
offence ; it seemed the obvious and natural thing for him 
to do. Two burly Cornish farmers—churchwardens 
they were, and ‘‘ their talk was of bullocks ’’—had to 
see the bishop on business, and told on their return, with 
a tremble in their voices, how simply and lovingly he 
had prayed with them and blessed them. And one 
well-known parish priest who spoke contemptuously of 
““ these ‘ let us pray ’ bishops ’’ repented of his words 
in sackcloth and ashes later on. For those prayers 
were so absolutely genuine and so exquisitely simple 
and steeped in such care for your well-being that it was 
impossible to resent them. Someone has said that most 
of us only pray, really and truly pray, a few times in our 
lives. That was not true of this gracious and sanctified 
soul: he prayed without ceasing and prayed about 
everything. 

Sit anima mea cum illo. We soon forget in these days 
of rush and hurry, and therefore we are the more grateful 
for this Memoir, which reminds us that there has been a 
prophet amongst us. 


** DAUNT IN ENGLISH.” 


“Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary.” 
By Paget Toynbee. London: Methuen. 1909. 
2 vols. 21s. net. 


ANTE himself, in the ‘‘ Convivio ’’, appears to 
have anticipated the interest that England and 
Germany would take in his work with some little 
uneasiness. One of the reasons he gives for not 
writing a Latin commentary upon his own odes is that 
Latin ‘‘ would have expounded them to people of 


" another tongue, such as Germans and English ”’, and he 


is unwilling that ‘‘ their meaning should be expounded 
where they themselves could not convey it together with 
their beauty ’’. Subjected to this test of successfully 
rendering poetry into another language, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti is probably the only English translator of 
Dante who does not stand condemned. 

Nevertheless, English students of Dante have much 
legitimate cause for pride. No literature, saving that 
of the poet’s own land, has felt his influence to the 
same extent as has ours; and at the present day, in 
spite of the laborious industry of the Germans, English- 
speaking scholars stand second only to the Italians in 
the field of Dantesque interpretation and textual 
criticism. Chaucer first ‘‘ caught the sacred inspira- 
tion ’’; though it is still an open question what 
Lydgate precisely meant when he declared that his 
master had written ‘‘ Daunt in English’’. In these 
two substantial volumes Dr. Toynbee traces the 
influence of Dante upon English literature, and illus- 
trates the growth of Dante scholarship in England, from 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Troilus and Criseyde’’ (c. 1380) to the 
death of Cary in the year which saw the publication of 
the definitive edition of his translation of the ‘* Divina 
Commedia ”’ (1844)—the translation which, with all its 
faults, literally has made an epoch. 

It is curious to observe how long it took for a true 
critical appreciation of Dante to gain ground in 
England. Chaucer, indeed, saw him on the high 
mountain apart, almost as we do now ; but his immediate 
successors seem to have taken the divine poet on faith, 
with little or no direct knowledge of his work. The 
men of Tudor and Elizabethan days were more 
influenced by Petrarca, and, somewhat later, preferred 
Ariosto and Tasso. Shakespeare evidently knew 
nothing of Dante, and Spenser’s alleged borrowings are 
probably mere coincidences of expression. Milton, who 
felt his influence profoundly and studied even his 
minor works, was more or less apt to regard the 
‘* Divina Commedia ”’ and the ‘‘ De Monarchia ”’ as an 
armoury from which to draw weapons for the assault 
upon the ecclesiastical enemy. An unexpected refer- 
ence to Dante in Jacobean days occurs in a letter by 
Lord Keeper Williams to the Duke of Buckingham, in 
which he cites Boccaccio’s story of the poet’s answer to 
the Florentines concerning the proposed embassy to the 
Pope : ‘‘ If I go, who stays; if I stay, who goes? ’” 

Dr. Toynbee remarks upon the significance of the fact 
that ‘‘ travellers in Italy, like Evelyn and Addison, 
express no interest whatever in Dante or his works, 
although they visited places intimately associated with 
his name, and were shown buildings and other objects 
described by him ’’. He began to come into his own 
among us during the eighteenth century. As early as 
1735 Thomas Blackwell wrote that Dante had made 
‘* the strongest draught of men and their passions that 
stands in the records of modern poetry ’’. Such a view 
as this took time to penetrate, and there are many 
echoes of Voltaire’s flippant denunciations. To Horace 
Walpole, for instance, the poet seemed ‘‘ a Methodist 
parson in Bedlam ’’, while Martin Sherlock thought the 
Divina Commedia ’’ the ‘‘ worst poem in any 
language’’. A trace of this spirit lingered long enough 
to mar the beauty of Landor’s ‘‘ Pentameron’’. But, 
perhaps, the most remarkable example of this perverted 
criticism, or lack of criticism, is seen in the letters of 
Anna Seward, after the publication of the first edition 
of Cary’s translation of the ‘‘Inferno’’. To the 
modest eyes of the Swan of Lichfield Dante is ‘“‘ dis- 
gustingly shocking ’’, and she is impressed with ‘‘ the 
presumptuous malice of design in this poem ’’—which, 
for the rest, she had evidently not taken the trouble 
to read, as she imagines that the poet’s guides are 
‘* Virgil, and three talking quadrupeds ’’. It is a relief 
to turn to Shelley : 

** Behold a wonder worthy of the rhyme 
Of him who, from the lowest depths of hell, 
Through every paradise and through all glory, 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 
The words of hate and awe : the wondrous story: 
How alt things are transfigured except Love.’’ 
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All that Shelley, in his later years at least, wrote of 
Dante was written with a pen of gold. The splendid 

egyric in the ‘‘ Defence of Poetry ’’ is not only a 
noble tribute of praise from one supreme poet to 
another, but penetrative and illuminating criticism of 
the highest order. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
thought that Ariosto and Tasso were ‘* very absurdly 
depressed ’’ in order to elevate Dante. He confessed to 
finding the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ”’ tedious ; and, when 
sitting in Dante’s supposed seat at Florence, himself 
Coleridge 
curiously anticipated the fascination that the contem- 
porary student finds in Dante’s mysterious and difficult 
canzoni. After fourteen years’ assiduous study, he 
claims that he just ‘‘ began to understand ”’ the ode of 
the three mystical ladies, ‘‘ Tre donne intorno al cor mi 
son venute ’’—that perplexing allegorical lyric with the 
interpretation of which Italy’s great modern poet, 
Giosué Carducci, brought his strenuous literary life toa 
worthy close. Robert Browning, whose ‘ Sordello ”’ 
falls within the chronological limits of Dr. Toynbee’s 
survey, was singularly unfortunate in describing the 
“ Paradiso ’’ as ‘‘ gracious twilights ’’; nor was he 
more felicitous in altering the historical name of the 
troubadour’s mistress, calmly informing us that Dante 
called her ’’ Cunizza. 

It will be seen that Dr. Toynbee gathers both bad 
and good fishes within his copious net—which, we would 
suggest, is a little too widely extended. Some of his 
extracts and quotations (as, for instance, those from 
Voltaire) can only very questionably and indirectly be 
connected with English literature ; but he has evidently 
preferred to err on the side of inclusion rather than of 
incompleteness. His work, indeed, seems almost 
exhaustive; but he is surely wrong in asserting that 
there were no English attempts at writing in terza rima 
between Surrey and Milton. Sir Philip Sidney and 
several minor Elizabethans employed this measure with 
some success. We may call his attention to two other 
omissions. One aptly illustrates the combination of 
eighteenth-century prejudice with odium theologicum. 
Alban Butler (d. 1773), in his ‘‘ Lives of the Saints ’”’, 
holding a brief for S. Peter Celestine, whom Dante 
had condemned with such ineffable contempt, has 
recourse to the device of abusing the prosecuting 
counsel. Dante, he assures us, ‘‘ stained his reputa- 
tion with many blots in his moral and civil conduct, and 
his works with many falsities and unjust preposses- 
sions ’’. He was exiled ‘‘ upon account of his factious 
and turbulent spirit. In his poetry there are many 
beauties, but his indecencies shock us’’. The good 
priest is compelled to admit that Petrarca, the chief 
witness called for the defence, had likewise the mis- 
fortune of having incurred the stigma of exile; but, 
in his case, it was ‘‘an unjust and glorious banish- 
ment ’’, in which he was ‘‘ respected by the whole 
world ’’. The other ‘is more important, as probably 
the first imitation or reminiscence of the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova ”’ in English. In the tenth elegy of ‘‘ Partheno- 
phil and Parthenophe ’’ (1593), Barnabe Barnes writes : 


‘* A lively Vision to my Fancy’s sight 
Appeared ; which, methought, wake I did behold: 
A fiery boy, outmatching the moonlight, 

Who, softly whispering in mine ear, had told 

‘ There thou thy fair Parthenophe may see! ’ 

I, quickly turning, in a hebene bed, 

With sable covering and black curtains spread, 
With many little Loves in black by thee, 

Thee, thee, Parthenophe, left almost dead, 
Pale, cold with fear, I did behold. Ay me! 

Ah me! left almost senseless in my bed, 

My groans perceived by those which near me lay, 
By them with much ado recoveréd.”’ 


This is clearly a clumsy parody of the second canzone 
of the ‘* Vita Nuova ’’—‘‘ Donna pietosa e di novella 
etate ’’—the subject of Rossetti’s great picture. 

Thomas Gray, whose knowledge and appreciation of 
the poet was extraordinary for his century, and who 


Toynbee well shows) for the modern revival of the 
scholarly cult of Dante in this country ; and, later, much 
is due to such Italian exiles as Foscoio, the elder 
Rossetti, Mazzini, and Panizzi. In spite of Boccaccio, 
we no longer believe that Dante ever visited England 
in the flesh; but the abundant and excellent work 
devoted to him by English scholars shows that he is 
a living presence here to-day, albeit his visits in the 
past, like those of Shelley’s spirit of Intellectual Beauty, 
have been ‘‘ with as inconstant wing As summer winds 
that creep from flower to flower ’’. 


NOVELS. 
“The White Sister.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: 
Macmillan. 1909. 6s. 


Although never quite in the front rank of modern 
novelists Mr. Marion Crawford stood high above the 
average writers of fiction. He had in a marked degree 
the faculty of vivid portraiture—of characterisation. 
Lacking distinction of style, virtually without humour, 
his intense realisation of persons saved his work 
from insignificance. His characters may sometimes 
be trivial and commonplace, but they are never 
unreal. They live and move. There is never any 
doubt about their existence. Mr. Crawford’s psy- 
chology was not always profound. He was not 
always successful in revealing the hidden springs 
of action of his characters, but none the less he 
had the art of making them alive. Writing with an 
air of restraint, of dispassionate aloofness, Mr. Craw- 
ford was really a sentimentalist—a sentimentalist in 
disguise. Probably he would never have admitted 
the impeachment, but it is true. His tendencies 
can be discerned in all his novels, but most 
conspicuously, perhaps, in ‘‘ The White Sister ’’. 
Mr. Crawford could not resist the appeal of poetic 
justice. He was quite ready to harrow his readers’ 
feelings, to accumulate misfortune to the uttermost 
pitch of poignancy, but his heart failed him when it came 
to seeing the tragedy through. There must be a way 
out. He is the novelist of the happy ending. Now 
sentimentalism is very delightful when the sentimen- 
talist is also a humourist. Otherwise it is unbearable. 
Mr. Crawford presents the unusual spectacle of an 
entirely humour-lacking sentimentalist who nevertheless 
is very readable. ‘‘ The White Sister’’ is the last 
of the group of Roman novels which began with 
‘* Saracinesca ’’, and, carefully written as it is, there 
are distinct traces in it of a flagging power, a sense of 
exhaustion on the part of the author. It is more colour- 
less, more artificial than the earlier novels of the series. 
The main idea of the story, the return of a lover who 
was supposed to be dead, is as old as the hills. The 
lover, as a rule, returns to find his beloved another 
man’s wife. Mr. Crawford introduces a variation on 
this theme. There is no husband, but the author has 
imposed what at first sight appears to be quite as 
effectual a barrier. Believing her lover killed in battle 
Mr. Crawford’s heroine has taken the veil and become 
‘* a white sister’’. She has taken the life-long vows, 
and is dead to the world. A happy solution appears to 
be impossible. But Mr. Marion Crawford contrived it, 
and ended the story to the tune of marriage bells. By 
thus pandering to the instincts of the sentimentalist Mr. 
Crawford insured a popular success for his book. The 
public will have happy endings, it has been said, and 
Mr. Crawford apparently shared their predilection. 
But while gaining popular applause Mr. Crawford will 
forfeit the sympathy of those who seek in fiction 
something more than to have their palates pleasantly 
tickled. ‘‘ The White Sister ’’, good up to its closing 
chapter, suddenly falls to pieces. Its finish is cheap, 
inartistic, theatrical. It is a great pitv. An aspect 
of the story that is distinctly pleasing is the amiable 
light that it sheds on life as a nun and on the methods 
of the Roman Catholic Church in general. Mr. Craw- 
ford wrofe of what he knew, and ‘‘ The White Sister ”’ 
may be strongly recommended to Protestant contro- 
versialists who derive their knowledge of convent life 
from ‘‘ Maria Monk "’ and other. books of the kind. 


undoubtedly inspired Cary, prepared the way (as Dr. 
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* Priscilla and Charybdis.”’ By Frank Frankfort Moore. 


London: Constable. 1909. 6s. 


A silly title masks a novel which is not up to Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s old standard. It is the matrimonial 
problem novel, which is perhaps a little outworn. 
Priscilla, to please her parents, married a man whom 
she does not love. After the wedding he was arrested 
for fraud at the church door, and on his release from 
prison he made no attempt to see his bride, but went to 
America, whence he was reported drowned. Priscilla 
then fell in love and married the man of her heart. 
Of course every novel-reader will anticipate the intro- 
duction of the Enoch Arden motif, and those who know 
Mr. Moore’s books will duly expect the simultaneous 
discussion on the brass, so to say, of the precise sanctity 
of matrimony under various conditions. We rather 
like the book for its clever delineation of the way in 
which a capable and sympathetic woman can develop 
the character of an easy-going young man made of good 
stuff. The sketch of ‘‘ society ’’ in a second-rate pro- 
vincial town is obvious, though painfully true to life, 
but the concert in the opening chapters is really good 
comedy. 


“A Running Fight.” 
Long. 1909. 6s. 
Here we have hidden treasure again, the seekers 
whereof are opposed by a ubiquitous secret society, 
which deals in poison with them, in vipers made up into 
parcels, in bombs placed in engine-rooms, and in a hun- 
dred and fifty ways of killing. The narration of these 
adventures gives one the same keen delight as would 
the playing of blood-and-thunder melodrama by half- 
educated actors; the situations are appalling, and so, 
not infrequently, is the English. 


“The Wooden Horse.’ By Hugh Walpole. 
Smith, Elder. 1909. 6s. 


Pride of birth except so far as it may impose an obliga- 
tion may sometimes be ridiculous, but in contrasting 
the free-and-easy Harry Trojan, who returns to his ances- 
tral home in Cornwall after roughing it for twenty years 
in New Zealand, with the rest of the Trojan family who 
regard the set of a dress-tie as a serious and sym- 
ptomatic matter, the author of this novel comes near to 
caricature in the drawing of some of his characters. 
This is not to say that the story as a whole is not 
amusing : but it is not told with much subtlety. 


“A Traitor’'s Wooing.” By Headon Hill. 
Ward, Lock. 1909. 6s. 


This is not one of the author’s happiest efforts in 
sensation. An Indian Maharajah, rejected by an 
English girl, contrives an elaborate plot to kidnap her, 
but his agent—a broken-down English officer—remem- 
bers the traditions of a gentleman too soon to suit the 
Maharajah but too late to deprive Mr. Hill of the oppor- 
tunity of describing plots and counterplots and assaults 
and pursuits. 


By J. Helledoren. London: 


London : 


London : 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“‘The Magic of Sport.” By Nat Gould. London: Long. 1909. 
12s, 6d. net. 

When a man has many millions of readers who have give® 
proofs ‘‘of constancy and faith in his efforts to amuse and 
interest them’’ as Mr. Nat Gould says he has, the natural 
sequel is to write his autobiography. This Mr. Nat Gould 
has done, and we do not doubt that those who read his novels 
will like his autobiography. They may be assured that they 
will find in his autobiography what they find in his novels— 
plenty about racing; and the “ magic of sport’ with him is 
the magic of racing. Mr. Nat Gould has no perspective; 
he just dashes down the relatively important and the abso- 
lutely trivial just as it comes into his head. And he 
has selected—if one can speak of selection—his photographs 
of jockeys and horses and publishers with the happy-go-lucki- 
ness that distinguishes the construction of his sentences. 
As to his sentences, for instance: ‘‘ Wood seemed to have the 
race in hand on Peter, but he reckoned without his formid- 
able rider, and it must have been a surprise to him when he 
saw Valour’s head alongside.’’ The “ formidable rider’’ was 


Archer on Valour, not Wood on Peter. But the reader has 

to make that out for himself. Mr. Gould is distinctly no 

“precious.”” We like his rapid notes on the Arts. “ Ant 

werp is a fine city and the Royal Museum is a noble build. 

ing. Traverse its rooms and gaze upon paintings that ar 
unsurpassed.’’ ‘The Cathedral of Notre Dame is the mos 
beautiful church in the country. It is magnificent, awe. 

inspiring, and no one should miss seeing it.’’ ‘There is a 

difference between the people of Brussels and the people of 

Antwerp.”’ Fortunately Mr. Gould is less reticent over his 

real personal experiences ; and these will give some hours of 

very amusing reading. 

‘*Memory Harbour.” By Filson Young. London: Grant Richards 
1909. 5s. net. 

This is a book of essays, “chiefly in description ’’, which 
Mr. Young wrote for various journals, but to which he 
draws attention not as journalistic work but as literature, 
Whether we are to consider them as contributions to ephe- 
meral or permanent literature he leaves to the reader's 
judgment. Without venturing to decide this difficult ques. 
tion, we find in the essays abundant evidence of the 
imaginative writer who presents his personal experiences, 
though they are not rare in themselves, in a setting of 
copious prose, of sentiment, pathos, and reflection. He is 
ingenious and can surround common things with an atmo- 
sphere of vague importance and precious meanings. On the 
whole these essays rather remind us of the art of a rhetori- 
cian—say Lucian—who would take an ordinary theme and 
treat it more skilfully and elaborately than its intrinsic im- 
portance might appear to require. Mr. Young has much of 
this professional craftsmanship, but his earnestness, impres- 
siveness, and seriousness deprive him and his readers of 
those lighter humours and more playful egotisms which 
would relieve his composition. 

‘* Birds Useful and Birds Harmful.” By Otto Herman and J. A. 
Owen. Manchester: At the University Press. 1909. 

This is a book which was prepared by M. Otto Herman, 
the Director of the Royal Hungarian Ornithological 
Bureau, Buda Pest, on the instructions of the Hungarian 
Government. It was intended for landowners, farmers, 
fruit-growers, and gardeners, that they might know the 
birds that are beneficial or injurious. There is need for 
more widely extended knowledge on the subject amongst 
similar classes in our own country. Ignorance is often 
responsible for the disappearance of many beautiful birds 
which, so far from being the farmer’s or gardener’s enemies, 
are his best friends. Miss J. A. Owen has translated the 
book, and on each bird dealt with by M. Herman has written 
an additional statement as to the same bird in Great 
Britain. The book is both instructive and interesting, and 
the only fault to be found with it is that the proofs have been 
carelessly read, so that there are many mistakes of ele- 
mentary grammar and construction. For the purposes of 
identification the drawings would have been better if they 
had been coloured; but even so this is a difficulty with all 
bird books. An attempt is made to give the characteristics 
of bird notes, but possibly this is beyond all ears except 
those of the practised naturalist. 

‘A History of Theatrical Art.” By Karl Mantzius. Authorised 
Translation by Louise von Cossel. Vol. V. London: Duck- 
worth. 1909. 10s. net. 

Volume V. of this colossal truly German work deals with 
the great actors of the eighteenth century. The greater 
part of it treats of the German stage during this period. It 
more than equals the space assigned to the French and 
English stages. For English readers this is not a fault, as 
they are more familiar with the French and British than 
with the German theatre. The period was the greatest in the 
history of the German stage, and moreover Shakespeare was 
being played when he was unknown to the French, to whom 
he was a “ barbarian ”’, as their great man Voltaire described 
him. There is not much that is new in the account of the 
Restoration theatre of the Cibber period and that of David 
Garrick. It is more than a thrice-told tale. 


‘Silhouettes d’Outre-Manche.” 
Hachette. 1909. 3fr.50. 
For French readers this book should prove instructive. 
English readers will derive from it less instruction than 
amusement. Not all of this amusement was intended by the 
author. Certainly M. Bardoux is to be complimented on 
the title of his book. I¢ is a collection of silhouettes, nothing 
more nor less. Photographs imply more detail than is here 


Par Jacques Bardoux. Paris: 


contained. Portraits imply more imagination and breadth 
of treatment. It would be unfair to.expect anything else in 4 
small volume of three hundred pages that undertakes to dis- 
pose of Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Edward Grey, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, 


(Continued on page 760.) 
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THE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


Phe Distinctive System of this Institution 
offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
from those usually charged for Non-Profit 
Policies. 


Accumulated Funds, £14,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


us 


i 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, Annuities, 
Employer’s Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Office. 


Incorporated 


Head 


Governor— 
Sir 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Soclety, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Funds, £4,351,197. Income, £471,097 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 The | Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1337. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
AtFrRep JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CeEcIL, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Wituiam Mutter, Esq. 


H. E. Esq., K.C. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sc. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
. Hon. Vi t Vacentia, C.B., 
Sir Joun Jarome, K.C.LE, MP. | 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment,at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or eteeet, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LAS nce oo. 


HEAD OFFICE 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY 
INCLUDING UNCALLED CAPITAL, THE RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 
EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1909. 


All With-Profit Assurances effected in 1909, and in force at Dec. 31, 
will be entitled to participate. 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAM". J! PIPKIN, GeneraL MANAGER. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 


Founded 1762. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET LONDON, E.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 
“How to Provide for 
Children’s Education.” 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


WITH 


RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd., 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 


JAMES H. SCOTT, Genera! Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 
with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE EMPIRE GUARANTEE 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Chief Ofice—247 West George Street, Glasgow. 
London Offices— 
64 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; Carlton House, 11 Regent Street, S.W. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Special Commission Terms offered to energetic agents. Applications invited. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.€. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms and 

——— of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the Company's Offices 

or Agen 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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‘Mr. Asquith, Lord Cromer, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
John Burns, Holman Hunt, Richard Bell and others. 
M. Bardoux in England reminds us of Mr. Wells in 
America, though M. Bardoux has spent more than a few 
weeks in England and is well-informed, but he is not happy 
in his quotations, especially when quoting Shakespeare. 


‘*William Godwin und Mary Wollstonecraft.” 
soziologische Studie von Helene Simon. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 5M. 


In this short work the author, who is already known here 
for her book on Robert Owen, collects succinctly the main facts 
concerning that odd but very interesting couple, William and 
Mary Godwin, with the object of estimating their relation to 
the problems of the present day. She is well acquainted with 
all the extensive literature which has now grown up around 
them, and in addition to her treatment of their biographies, 
separately and in combination, she devotes chapters to a dis- 
cussion of the ‘“‘ Enquiry concerning Political Justice’’, the 
“ Vindication of the Rights of Woman ’’, and Godwin’s writ- 
ings on the Malthusian doctrine. The work ends with an 
ably written coda entitled ‘‘Glossen zur Neuen Ethik’’, and 
is illustrated with excellent reproductions of Northcote’s por- 
trait of William and Opie’s two pictures of Mary. 


Eine biographisch 
Munchen: C. H. 


‘Days in Hellas.” 
6s, net. 

This book adds nothing to our knowledge of Greece, nor 
did Miss Moore see very much of the country. She seems to 
have had the entrée into a section of Greek society, but we do 
not get much information from her description of it. She 
confesses that she sat down to write the book “ without notes 
or memoirs or means of access to libraries’’. We have there- 
fore nothing but her fugitive impressions without any real 
knowledge of the country for a foundation. The book is 
fairly well illustrated by photographs, mostly of places 
known to every tripper. She really need not fear that her 
book will ‘‘ face the vicissitudes of the unknown future’’ for 
long. 


By Mabel Moore. London: Heinemann. 1909. 


‘* Woman in Industry” (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net)—Seven ladies 
well known as experts in all questions of women’s labour 
gave lectures to a private audience. These have been ex- 
panded into the articles contained in this book. They are 
for the most port popular in character, being intended for 
the wide public interested in the general question of woman’s 
position in industry rather than for students anxious to 
enforce the law. Just now, when the Government is pro- 
posing legislation against sweating, a book of this kind will 
be particularly useful. 


‘‘The Forest Lovers,” by~Maurice Hewlett; ‘‘A Roman Singer,” 
by F. Marion Crawford; and ten others. London: Macmillan 
7d. net each. 

The first batch of a series of charming reprints of well- 
known novels, The volumes have special frontispieces by Mr. 
William Sewell, and the general “ get up ”’ is of that quietly 
distinctive order characteristic of the house of Macmillan. 
It is obviously intended that the series shall challenge others 
already in the market at the same price without resort to 
sensational effects. A series such as this will not make the 
way easier for new six-shilling novels, whatever their quality. 


“The Statesman’s Year Book” (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net) has 
undergone certain changes in the issue of 1909. It has been 
specially overhauled with a view to greater uniformity and 
compression. With every endeavour to economise space, it 
still covers 1400 pages—some 300 pages fewer than last year. 
The modifications, combined with the events of the past 
twelve months of which it is necessary to take note, have 
made unusually heavy the work of revision, which seems to 
have been carried out with thoroughness by expert assistants. 


_ ‘The Romance of Smuggling” (Pearson. 2s. 6d.) 
is a small book of 150 pages, by the Rev. Forbes Phillips, 
who from a Norfolk vicarage, which was built with cellars 
purposely designed for the storage of imported goods, writes 
a narrative full of adventure and humorous stories of 
smuggling from the Napoleonic days even to our own. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


Mr. Lloyd George will derive little comfort from a study 
of the monthly Reviews on his Budget. It is true Mr. 
Joseph Fels has an article in the “Financia! Review of 
Reviews ’’ on the taxation of land values, from which we 
learn that he has “an intimate knowledge” of the subject, 
and that out of his knowledge he is assured of the untold 
benefits, including an industrial revival “the like of which 


England has never known ’’, which would follow the impogj- 
tion of new burdens on the land. Mr. Fels apart, the only note, 
and that a feeble one, in favour of anything in the Budget 
comes from Lord Welby in the ‘“‘Contemporary’’. Lord 
Welby only approves Mr. George’s finance because he hates 
the very idea of Tariff Reform. ‘“ Many of us’’, he says, 
“no doubt regret the necessity of choosing between two 
costly programmes, but the choice must be made, and there 
can be little doubt that the Liberal scheme is at once the 
wisest and the most patriotic’’—a superlative outburst 
worthy of Lord Welby’s finance. The “ National’’ finds the 
Budget to be “a huge hotch-potch of suggestions collected 
from Tom, Dick, and Harry’’, and governed by two prin- 
ciples, the desire to hit at political opponents, brewers, land- 
lords, and capitalists generally, and “the necessity of pro. 
tecting our foreign competitors from making any contribu- 
tion to the British Exchequer’’. “ Blackwood’’ says that 
the poor man is being turned into a pest, and both in 
‘University reform ’’ and the Budget, concessions are made 
which “are fast destroying the ancient amenities of life”, 
The “English Review” describes the Budget as “the 
creation of a timid brain’’—though a little later the 
Chancellor is called “a brave soul’’; Mr. George does not go 
far enough to show us where we stand, and imposes burdens 
on “the poor man’s pipe and the poor man’s pot”’ which 
must bring a reckoning for the Government. Mr. Harold 
Cox in a characteristically trenchant article in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century’’ shows how public accounts are mis- 
managed and complicated, charges Liberals with developing 
blunders in finance which the Tories initiated, denounces 
“the ever increasing tendency to look upon the State 
as a milch cow providentially created for the benefit of 
those who are disinclined for the hard struggle which the 
competition of the world involves’’, and concludes that all 
classes must continue to suffer from the increase of taxation 
until a stop is put to “the reckless flinging away of the 
nation’s money’”’, of which he finds new evidence in the 
Budget of 1909. Lastly, we have Mr. Ellis Barker in the 
“ Fortnightly’ following up his May article on British 
finances and Imperial responsibilities with an attack on the 
false economy of the Budget proposals. He shows: “ (1) 
That the new taxes will fall with the greatest severity not 
on the wealthy few from whom they are to be taken, but on 
the broad masses of the people, and that they will most likely 
lead to a great increase in poverty and unemployment; 
(2) that Mr. Lloyd George’s financial measures are 
amateurish and immature, and that they are condemned by 
the leading experts and even by his own official advisers, 
whose opinion he has deliberately ignored ; (3) that modern 
British financial policy—so-called popular and democratic 
finance—is unsound and unscientific, opposed to experience 
and to common sense, destructive to the national wealth and: 
the national industries, and most harmful to the labouring 
masses of the people’’. The immediate embarrassment may 
fall on the rich, but the ultimate loss will be that of the poor, 
whose opportunities will diminish as capital is forcibly with- 
drawn from profitable enterprises. 

Whilst the financial outlook is so serious, imperial needs 
on both the naval and the military side are pressing. Sir 
W. G. Knox, Colonel Lonsdale Hale and Mr. Archibald Hurd 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ discuss different sides of the 
problem. Sir W. G. Knox, taking ‘‘a glance at a war 
horizon ’’, says ‘‘ our real weakness as a military Power lies 
in the absence of co-ordination of our fighting strength on 
sea and land. Should not our Navy and Army work like 
Siamese twins?’’ He advocates the iormation of an 
Imperial War Council, which would have the right to call 
upon the brain power of the State to assist in its deci- 
sions. On the question of universal service and its effect 
on our social machinery, he asks ‘‘ Are we to regulate our 
social machinery ourselves or face the risk of another nation 
doing it for us?’’ Colonel Hale is so concerned at Mr. Hal- 
dane’s indifference to bolts from the blue that he goes back 
to the warning of 1870-71—a warning to which Mr. H. W. 
Wilson in the “ National”’ and Miles in the “ United Service 
Magazine ’’ also draw attention—and paraphrases a Prussian 
General’s remark to Baron Stoffel: ‘‘ If you adopt in Great 
Britain the principle of compulsory service for Home De- 
fence you have nothing to fear from all Europe.’’ Mr. 
Archibald Hurd deals with the balance of naval power 
more particularly as affected by the determination of 
Austria to build Dreadnoughts. In a few years Austria, 
he anticipates, will have a great navy prepared to fight side 
by side with that of Germany. Much has been done in the 


British Navy, but it still has its weak parts, and whatever 
the economy practised generally he urges that we must be 
‘‘spendthrift in the attention devoted to preparation for 
In the “ Fortnightly ’’ Navalis 


(Continued on page 762.) 


war as a definite end”’. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The following is an advertisement of an offer for Sale containing the following particulars : 
The List of Applications will close on or before Wednesday, June 16, 1909. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898.) 


CAPITAL: 41 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of i each .. £450,000 


° Ordinary Shares of £1 each ... 
Management Shares of £1 each 


460,000 
100 


one one oon 


4 per Gent. Irredeemable Debenture Stock... 900,000 


All the Capital of the Company Is fully paid. 


£1,800,100 


Offer by the Executors of the late Mr. William Whiteley of 380,848 ary Shares 
&1 2s. Gd. per Share, and 448,300 4;%, Cumulative Preference Shares ite. 


payable as follows :— 


ORDINARY SHARES, PREFERENCE SHARES, 
On acceptance of Application 36 
On September1,1909 .. CG 12 6 
£126 76 


pplicants desirous of paying up the Final Instalment with the Instal- 
boy yn gag on acceptance , 4, do so under a discount of 2 per cent. 


per annum, and ranks as regards dividend and capital in priority to the 
other shares. This rate of dividend is fixed by the Memorandum of 


37/40ths of the profits of the Company remaining after payment of 
Preference Dividends, and carrying to the Reserve Fund (while under 
£150,000) £10,000 a year, and (while equal to or over that figure) not 
more than £10,000 a year. 

The Reserve Fund now amounts to £80,000. 

The remaining 35/40ths of the profits are allocated to the Management 


The Ordinary and Management Shares are entitled (in proportion 
to the ts paid up thereon) to surplus assets after repayment to 
the Preference Shareholders of the capital paid up on the Preference 


DIRECTORS. 
WHITELEY, Chairman. 
JOHN LAWRIE, General Manager. 
COURTAULD THOMSON. | 
FRANK E. WHITELEY. 
AUDITORS. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 41 Coleman Street, E.0. 
SOLICITORS TO THE COMPANY. 
BOOHE, SON and NEALE, 1 Church Court, Old Jewry, B. OG. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
F. G. DANN, 39 Westbourne Grove, London, W. 
SOLICITORS TO THE EXECUTORS. 
BAILEYS, SHAW and GILLETT, 5 Berners Street, London, W. 
BANKERS TO THE EXECUTORS. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE and CO., Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
BROKERS TO THE EXECUTORS. 
W. GREENWELL and CO., 2 Finch Lane, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., Lombard Street, E.C., 
are authorised as Bankers, Py the Executors of the late Mr. William 
Whiteley (Messrs. William Whiteley, F. E. Whiteley, T. R. Whiteley, 
too ason and C. St. John K. Roche) to receive applications for the 
380,848 Ordinary and 448,300 Preference Shares hereby offered. 

The late Mr. William Whiteley founded his world-famed business of 
an Universal Provider in the year 1865, and in the year 1899 the 
Limited Company was formed for the purpose of taking over the 
business, since which date it has been successfully carried on by the 
Company. On the formation of the Company Mr. Whiteley acquired 

ractioaliy the whole of the Share Capital therein, the Debenture 
ik only being offered for public subscription. 

Mr. iteley died on the 24th January, 1907, and by his Will he 
rovided for the setting aside of a sum not to exceed £1,000,000 as a 
‘und for the purpose of providing “‘ Whiteley Homes for the Aged 
Poor,” under the management of a body of Trustees. 

larger portion of Mr. Whiteley’s fortune was invested in 

William Whiteley, Limited, and the Executors have to dispose of these 

Shares in order to raise further funds for carrying out the terms of 
Mr. Whiteley’s charitable bequest. 

The Shares now offered _ ~~ the whole of the Share Capital 

tdinary Shares and 1,700 Preference 

Shares which belong to the late Mr. Whiteley’s Sons or to their 

, and 7,150 Ordinary Shares which belong to Directors and 

others, and the 100 Management Shares which are held under a Deed 

of Trust for the additional remuneration of certain of the Directors 

and Managers of the Company. 

The Executors feel that it is unnecessary to attempt a description 
of the Company's business, but they are informed by the Directors that 
the volume of trade Casing the last year was the largest in the history 
of the business. In addition to the cash customers of the Company, 
the number of ledger accounts with customers is over 70,000. 

Information as to the profits of the Company and its assets and 
liabilities will be found stated in the following letter from the 
Company’s Auditors :— 

To the Ezecutore of the late Mz. WHITELEY. 


June 8, 1909. 

compliance with vour sounet. we beg to state that we have 
audited the accounts of William Whiteley, Limited, since the formation 
of the Company, and that the profits, as shown in the last three Balance 

Sheets, have been as follows :— & 4¢ 

For the year ended February 28, 1 102,034 13 11 

°97,452 5 0 


For the ported from March 1, 1907, to February 14, 
For the year ended February 14, 1909 e+ ove 104,351 17 1 

amounts are arrived at after charging for depreciation of 
Machinery, Plant, &., and Leaseholds, but before charging the interest 
on Debenture Stock (£36,000 per annum) and before deducting certain 
sums set aside a st depreciation in the value of the Investments, 


vis.: for the od en February 14, 1908, £5,000; and that ended 
February 14, , £4,000; and also £10,000 which has been appro- 


OHAS. T. BAZELL. 
HENRY MASON. 


priated from the profits of each period and placed to the Reserve 
Account in pursuance of No. 10 of the Articles of Association. 
Out of the of the year ended Feb- «6d. 
ruary 14, 1909, viz.:— ... 104,351 17 1 


Debenture Stock Interest required <.. 36,000 0 0 
Preference Share Dividend per Cent. 20,250 0 0 
6,200 0 0 
leaving the sum of ...  ... oe 48,101 17 1 
which was appropriated as follows :— 
Reserve Account as required by Articles 
of Association ... ... 10,000 0 0 
Ordinary Share Dividend, 7 per Cent.... 31,500 0 0 
Depreciation of Investments ... .. 4,000 0 0 
48,054 1 0 
was added to the amount brought forward 
from the preceding year, bringing that 
item to £15,477 Se. 46... ccc 48,101 17 1 


The assets of the Company as shown in the last Balance Sheet, dated 
February 14, 1909, stood in the Books at the following figures :— 
Freehold Land and Buildings, less 
Special Reserve in respect of Han- 
Leasehold Buildings and Goodwill, less 
depreciation of Lease a 
Plant, Machinery, Fixtures, Fittings, 
&e., less depreciation ...  ... 


918,569 11 7 
279,24 13 7 
171,017 17 4 


Working Plant and Utensils Account 33,002 19 4 
Horses, Harness, Motor Vans, an 

Working Capital at Hillingdon ... ..: 9,925 10 
Book Debts and Sundry Debit Balances 235,287 1 


Investments at cost or under... ... 127,857 15 
Advances on Mortga oo 0 
Cash at Bankers and in hand .. ... 96,206 0 


1,368,834 2 6 


67,896 8 11 


478,281 16 1 


~ 
woal 


257,376 15 2 


The liabilities consisted of :— 
Deposits and Current Accounts... ... 111,314 8 2 


Trade and other Oreditors, Aocrued 


216,012 12 3 
Add Interest accrued (£16,620) and the 
amounts appropriated from the 
Profit and ss Balance for Divi- 
dends, &c. (£44,179 1s. Od.) ... .. 60,799 1 0 
276,811 15 5 


The Capital issued was :— 
4 per Cent. First Mortgage Irredeemable 


Debenture Stock 900,000 0 0 
4} per Cent. Preference Shares... ... 450,000 0 0 
Ordinary Shares... 450,000 0 0 
Management Shares oo tesa 100 0 0 
d th las of 
an surplus eee 
1,895,877 


atands at the credit of Re- 
serve Account ...  ... 80,000 0 0 
and Profit and Loss Acoount 15,477 9 4 


95,477 9 4 
We Gentlemen, Yours faithfully, 
- TURQUAND, YOUNGS and 00 

In accepting offers for the shares now for sale, it is intended, as far 
as possible, to give ap ry consideration to offers received from 
customers on the books of the Company who may wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to purchase. * 

Prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany and of the Directors’ Reports and Balance-Sheets for the last three 
years, and copies of the Contracts referred to in the Secretary's letter, 
and of a Contract dated June 9th, 1909, and made between the Exeoutors 
and Messrs. W. Greenwell and Co., guaranteeing to procure applications 
for Shares, may be inspected during the usual office hours at the office, 
No. 5 Berners Street, W., 4 bay Baileys, Shaw and Gillett, the 
Solicitors to the Exeoutors, while the list remains open. 

The Company's Debenture Stock is already quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange, and it is intended to make an application for the 
quotation of the Shares now offered. : 

Applications for theShares must be made om the accompanying form 
and forwarded Glyn, Currie Lombard Street. 
London, E.C., with the amount payable on *PP ica’ " 

Forms of application can be obtained at the Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie t Finch Lane, 
London, E.O. 

Dated 10th June, 1909. 


Co.; and of Messrs. W. Greenwell & Co., 2 


¥. G. Daxx, Secretary. 
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“ of the current year beginning ed 15, 1909, and the Preference ‘ 
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The Preference Share Capital of the Company carries the right toa j 
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asks ‘‘ Do Dreadnoughts only count?” For the present the 
answer is in the negative: until an enemy’s fleets are entirely 
composed of Dreadnoughts *‘ our older ships will be able to 
find opponents with whom they are evenly matched’’. Sir 
George Lambert finds a new source of danger in the super- 
session of naval and military experts on the Admiralty 
Board and Army Council by the civil authority. A one-man 
system of administration conflicts at once with the patents 
ander which both departments were constituted and with 
the interests of services that need for their guidance some- 
thing more than expert advice which may not be taken. 
Captain Battine contrives to give the defence controversy a 
new turn when he talks of our duty to our neighbour. If 
England were not prepared to throw an army say into 
Belgium, should Germany and France be on the verge of war, 
France to save herself might have to join the league against 
us. ‘‘It is quite impossible that the arrangement of the Con- 
‘tinental Powers into two equally powerful and rival groups 
should continue to neutralise the energies of all our neigh- 
bours for many more years’’, and if ‘England wishes to have 
a legitimate share in world politics she must have an army 
numerically strong and efficient. He does not propose con- 
scription, but a voluntary Territorial Army paid fairly for 
its services: then he thinks we should get five hundred 
thousand men ready to serve on the Continent if need be. 
In the ‘‘ Empire Review’’ Mr. C. E. Stuart-Linton briefly 
but forcibly states the case against little colonial navies ; 
they are a danger from both the local and the imperial point 
of view: ‘‘the policy of local navies is unwise on political, 
financial, and strategical grounds ’’. 

The main outlook of Sir Horace Plunkett’s disturbing 
article in the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ on Mr. Birrell’s Land 
Bill is this—“ It will, I believe, if carried into law, produce 
and reproduce turmoil, and will delay social and economic 
progress throughout Ireland, especially in the districts which 
it proposes to benefit’’. That is natural. The Bill is 
impossible without the approval of Mr. Birrell’s Irish allies, 
whose very existence as a party depends on “turmoil’’. 
Compulsory purchase is demanded by the Bill for “the dis- 


ctricts which it proposes to benefit’’; but we have Mr. John 


Dillon declaring that the patriots round the prairies will not 
permit the congests to come in. What is the use asking the 
taxpayer for money which Mr. Dillon’s league will not allow 
to be used towards relieving congestion? Mr. Dillon de- 
mands the money, but if it be used for the purpose “the 
Cause’’ is burst, because the league is strongest where they 
object to the congests. Sir Horace adds a fact which the 
Saturpay Review has asserted for years—‘‘ The moderate 
prosperity of the Irish peasantry is assured if, and only if, 
the peasants are induced to put more capital, more skilled 
work, and better business methods into the industry of farm- 
ing. I do not believe that ‘the magic of property’ alone is 
sufficient inducement.’’ We never believed it was. How- 
ever, “more skilled work ’’? depends on education, and educa- 
tion is controlled by Mr. Birrell’s Irish masters—the un- 
makers of Ireland as distinguished from such “ makers of 
modern Ireland’’ as Swift and Berkeley, who are the sub- 
ject of a most readable essay by Mr. T. W. Rolleston in the 
“ Fortnightly’. Swift, it is true, according to Mr. Rolle- 
ston, was ‘‘the progenitor of the line of Irish patriots— 
Lucas, Grattan, Flood, O’Connell, Parnell’’. Berkeley’s 
successors have adopted a less disturbing line; they have 
mostly been men who worked quietly at the improvement of 
their estates and the development of manufactures. Until 
Sir Horace Plunkett began to preach agricultural and 
industrial co-operation, ‘ Berkeley had no successor who 
grasped his general conception with broad insight and 
attempted to apply it to the nation as a _ whole’’. 
Perhaps it would be more true to say that Berkeley’s 
teaching was the one thing the Irish patriot did 
not want to apply; it might have brought peace instead 
of the turmoil on which “the Cause” lives. Britannicus 
in the “English Review’’, writing on the dominance of 
the Irish question, rather overreaches himself. He tells 
us that the country is satisfied with the personnel of the 
present Ministry, though the bye-elections suggest otherwise, 
and is for Free Trade, against Home Rule and any 
Constitutional modification of fhe powers of the House of 
Lords. Yet he urges Unionists to make a compact with 
Mr. Redmond and his followers, to advance further on the 
road to Home Rule by a new measure of Devolution, not to 
be frightened by fantastic bogeys about treachery to the 
Union, and incidentally to carry Tariff Reform. Such a 
manceuvre he would not have regarded as a mere party affair 
to dish the Radicals, but a proper and opportune develop- 
ment of Unionist policy in Ireland. Britannicus doth pro- 
test too much. Believing the country to be in favour of 
Free Trade and against Home Rule, he proposes a compact 
which would secure Tariff Reform an something approach- 
ing Home Rule, if not the thing itself. A proposal more 


alia cynical or more hopelessly futile would be harg 
to find. 

Among the literary and personal articles this month My, 
Edmund Gosse’s “ Swinburne: Personal Recollections” jy 
the “ Fortnightly ’’ is especially to be noted ; it is a very strik. 
ing account of the physical and mental characteristics of 
the poet, with whom Mr. Gosse was on terms of intimatg 
friendship for more than a third of a century. Mr. Erneg 
Rhys pays his “ tribute’’ to Swinburne in the “ Nineteenth 
Century’’. E. R.—Mr. Rhys again ?-—contributes some 
notes on Meredith to the “ English Review’’, and is glad to 
find that Meredith, like Swinburne, is not to be buried jn 
Westminster Abbey, since the Abbey “ honours no great man 
in these days”’, but is becoming “the resting-place of 
mediocrities’’. Mr. Charles Whibley has a delightful essay 
in “ Blackwood ’’ on Characters—Overbury’s, Hall’s, Breton’s, 
Parrott’s and others, who have followed in the wake of 
Theophrastus. 


For this Week’s Books see page 764. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Lta., 
Glasgow & London. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


Imstituted 1872. 


Patron—H.M. THE KING. President—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR. 


37% HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
JUNE 13th. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. £80,000 collected in 1908. 
£100,000 WANTED THIS YEAR. 


Many Hospitals in serious financial trouble. 

Please send something to the Vicar of Bey Parish, or to the Minister of 
your place of Worship, or to The LORD MAYOR, Mansion House, E.C. 
There is no sum too large—there can be none too small. 

Offices in connection with the Mansion House— 
18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.G 
BANK OF ENGLAND. SIR EDMUND HAY CURRIE, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms 0) Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 


Half Year ... a 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

Jn the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the:Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON 


A FINE CHIPPENDALE BUREAU BOOK-CASE 


Our Q Catalogue of Reproductions from the Antique 
post free on application 


GILL & REIGATE 


Antique & Modern Furniture & Decorations 
73 to 85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(a) Coal in the pipe. 

(b) Burn the tongue. 

(c) Vary in quality or 
flavour. 


(a) Burn evenly & slowly. 
(b) Smoke cool to the last 
whiff. 
(c) Give you a really satis- 
factory smoke. 
“King’s Head” is the stronger 
mixture. 

Both are unique mixtures of 
choice quality. 
Obtainable everywhere. 1 oz. packets, 
7d.; 2 0z. tins, 1s. 2d.; 4 0z. tins, 2s. 3d. 
‘*sTHREE NUNS” CIGARETTES, 

In packets of 10, 4}d. 49 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The mest Valuable Remedy 
Tus Best Known Remxpy For 


The only Palliative Ia . 
COUGHS, COLDS, | 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.' TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm In RHEUMATISM. 
Slarrhoa, Cholera, Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
and D Convincing Testimony 
Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 
The and ONLY 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ORIENT LINE to AUSTRALIA, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAJLS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calli 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5- Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desiroas 
of selling Works of Art, Famil a Old Silver, Pr ner Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, O Id Lace, F Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, i is drawn to ao 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 ConDUIT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srresrt, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


Va.uaTions are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
Fra RANK & RUTLEY’S detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance P. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedrai, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Superior unique detached 
Residence to be Let Unfurnished. Charming position, South aspect, an@ 
commanding beautiful views. Fine oak-panelled hall, three reception rooms, eight 
or nine airy bed-rooms, fitted bath-room, excellent domestic offices on ground floor ; 
pretty garden. —Messrs. WICKENDEN, Tunbridge Wells. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. ene 


by order to his Majesty the King at py 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed a pl plague of them at heffield 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 
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BLACK’S 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
ESSEX. Painted by Bruut, 


R.B.A. Described by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Contain- 
ing 75 full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch Map. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


HAMPSHIRE. Painted by Witrrip Batt, 
R.E., Illustrator of ‘* Sussex” in the same series. Described by 
the Rev. TELFORD VARLEY. Containing 75 full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour and a Sketch Map. Square demy 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top. Price 20s. net, 


‘LAUSANNE. Painted by J. Harpwicke 
LEWIS and MAY HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by 
FRANCIS H. GRIBBLE. Containing 20 full-page Illustrations 
in Colour. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


INNS OF COURT. Painted by Gorpon 
HIOME. Described by CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. Containing 
20 full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Plan. Square demy 
8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. Painted by 
THOMAS TYNDALE. Described by A. G. BRADLEY. 
Containing 24 full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch Map. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. By 
A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. ETT 24 full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour by SUTTON PALMER, mostly taken from 
‘*Bonnie Scotland,” and a Sketch Map. Crown quarto, cloth, 
gilt top. Price Price 7s. 6 6d. net. 


DUTCH BULBS AND GARDENS. 
Painted by MIMA NIXON. Described by UNA SILBERRAD 
and SOPHIE LYALL. Containing 24 full- “Page Illustrations in 
Colour. Square demy 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


1909 Issue. NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
year 1909. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By 
A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry i in the University of Oxford. 8vo. TOs. net. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. COMPLETE IN1 VOL. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best 
Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language. Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Greek Architecture. By ALLAN 
MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Arche- 
ology in Princeton University. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 
IOs. net. [Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG ? 


A Lecture on EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, will be sent free and post free to all 
applicants on their sending their names and addresses to the 

SECRETARY OF THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 
1 BLoomspury STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not S it? Most people have 
writtez a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
of preduction. This may be ebtained 
without fee from 

GARDEN CITY PRESS Lid., Fine Pristers, Letekwerth. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era (0. ¥ 
_ Printed by Order of tne Trustees, British Muscur 


BIoGRAPHY 
Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain (G. W. Forrest), 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 18s. net. 
Robert Y. Hayne and his Times (Theodore D. Jervey). Mag. 
millan. 12s. 6d. net. 


Peggy Gainsborough (Emily Baker). Griffiths. 5s. net. 


FIcTION 
The Master of Life (W. D. Lighthall). Toronto : Musson Book 
Co. $1.50. 
The Adoption of Rhodope (Thomas Pinkerton). Swan Sonnep. 
schein. 6s 


Our Little Town (Charles Lee). Gibbing. 3e. 6d. 
The Affair on the Bridge (J. Morgan-De-Groot). Edinburgh; 

Blackwood. 6s. 

The a (Robert Grant), 6s.; The Secret Terror 
(Brenda), 6s. Stanley Paul. 

Daphne; or, ‘* Marriage 4 la Mode”? (Mrs. Humphry Ward), 
Cassell. 6s. 

The _ Spoon (G. H. Stevenson). Edinburgh: Blackwood, 


The Bishop and the Lady (Martin Lutrell Swayne). Methuen, 


6s. 
Moon of Valleys (David Whitelaw), 6s.; The Runaways 
(R. Andom), 3s. 6d. Greening. 
A Fair Suffragette (Adrienne Mollwo). — yr 
Peter-Peter (Maude Radford Warren). Harp 6s. 

The Red-Hot Crown (Dorothea Gerard) ; Mollie Deverill (Curtis 
Yorke) ; The Hazard of the Die (Peer). Long. 6s. each. 
The Pools of Silence (H. de Vere Stacpoole). Fisher Unwin. 6s, 

Diana Dethroned (W. M. Letts). Lane. 6s. 


HIsToryY 
Pages d’Histoire Contemporaire (Pierre de Coubertin). Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 7/r.50. 
Aramaic Papyri (L.Belleli). Luzac. 7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Infant Feeding (S. H. Sadler). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (E. E. C. Gomme). Bell. 6s. net. 
The Faerie Queene (Edmund Spenser. 2 vols.). Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 33 guineas. 
Asmus Semper (Otto Ernst). Griffiths. 6s. 


THEOLOGY 

The ary of the Son of Man (Edwin A. Abbott). Black. 
3. 6d. net. 

The Universal er Bahaism (Hippolyte Drefus). Cope 
and Fenwick. 4s. net. 

The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle pet Existence 
(George Burman Foster). Fisher Unwin. 5s. ne 

Is a World-Religion Possible? (David Balsillie). ” Griffiths. 
5s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Through the Malay Archipelago (Emily Richings). Drane. 6s. 
In Unknown Tuscany (Edward Hutton). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Three Years’ Sport 1 7 en (William Vasse). Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 8s. 6d. 


Mexico (C. Reginald Enock). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
A Vision of Life (Darrell Figgis). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Dictionary of National Biography (Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol XVI.). Smith, Elder. 15s. net. 
Legend of Sir Perceval, The (Jessie L. Weston). Nutt. 15s. net. 
Reviews AND MaGaziINes FoR JuNe.—The Open Court, 10s. ; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Country Home, 6d 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of on? Purch Sp number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED Sea AND CATALOGUED ANB 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: Mayrair 3601. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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°9 12 June, 1909 The Saturday Review. 
; Notice is hereby given that a Prospectus has been issued, dated 
MR MURRAY S N EW BOO KS London, June 9, 1909, of which the following is an abstract : 
| A The List closes to-day, SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1909, 
; at 12 o’clock. 
SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 
est, By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of ‘The Vigil of Trey 
e Brunhild.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Zimes says: ‘‘It is excellent work of a rare kind, and will leaven a DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Mac. Jarge lump of current literature.” 
The Odserver says : ‘* They have a curious originality, and though fantastic TH 
in the extreme, always singularly alert and attractive. They wil! be welcomed E 
- fl because they contain much that is fresh and unexpected and stimulating.” ~ 
. NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHY V. HORACE SMITH. Northern Light, Power & 
FRANK BURNET. C C 
« oal Company Limited. 
} NELSON AND OTH ER NAVAL (Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 
STUDIES 
all By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint Author of ‘The Issue of $2,000,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage, 
Navy and the Nation.” With Maps and _ Illustrations. 20 Year Gold Bonds to Bearer, in denominations 
rd), Demy net. of $100, $500 and §1,000 each, forming part of 
Paul The Dogger ‘Bank and. its Lesson VL. The Higher a total authorised Bond Issue of $2,500,000 Bonds 
ood, Policy of Pabeen— Vil. The Strategy of Position.—VIII. The Attack and redeemable and bearing interest at the fixed rate 
J Defence of Commerce. of exchange of $4.86} per £ sterling. 
RASPLATA (The Reckoning). ta 
rays By Commander VLADIMIR SEMENOFF, Imperial Russian pital $3,000,000, in Shares of $100 each, all issued and 
Navy. His Diary During the Blockade of Port Arthur and fully paid. 
the Voyage of the Fleets under Admiral Rojdestvensky. With 
ti Maps. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. [Ready next week. Trustees for Bondholders. 
The Honourable NAPOLEON ANTOINE BELCOURT, K.C., LL.D., 
6 SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Privy Councillor, Canada, Senator of the Dominion cf Canada, ex- 
og KU ROPATKIN’S REVE LATIONS Speaker of the Dominion House of Commons. 
Suppressed by the Russian Government, entitled— HAROLD Director, Crow's 
Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited. 
7 THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE WAR. noni “ 
Illustrations. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. net. Sir GODFREY LAGDEN, KCMG., The Croft, Walton-on-Thames 
(Chairman). 
THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL The Hon. A. STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, J.P., 11, Poultry, E.C., and 
WwW WwW Thorns Barton, Great Berkhampstead. 
SIR CHARLES W.. ILSON, HARRY J. MONTEFIORE, 5, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., and The 
‘ — a Croft, Chesham Bois, Bucks. 
By Colonel Sir CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., EDMUND HEATHCOTE THRUSTON, J.P., D.L., Basildon House, 
OH oa rong Engineers. With Maps and _ Illustrations. E.C., and Pennal Tower, Merionethshire (Manager in Dawson). 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
Solicitors in London. 
=k, SPYER & SONS, 65, London Wall, E.C. 
PRICE NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. In Canada. 
pe McGIVERIN, HAYDON & GREIG, 19, Elgin Street, Ottawa. 
Brokers. 
INFERENCES A l BRIDGE. D. L. THOMSON & CO., 7, Drapers Gardens, London, E.C. 
. DURHAM STOKES & CO., 5, Throgniorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
By W. DALTON, Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Cc. J. WHARTON, M.I.E.E., M. American I.E.E., Palace Chambers, 
Author of “‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE. Westminster, 8.W. 
Auditors. 
ac THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. ANNAN, DEXTER & CO., 21, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.c. Secretary and Offices in London. 
ALBERT J. SIDE, Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
SALES BY AUCTION. Lloyds Bank Limited, 72, Lombard Street, E.C., and Branches, are 
ee _ authorised by The Northern Light, Power and Coal Company, Limited, 
THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, to offer $1,750,000 of the above Five Per Cent. Bonds at the price of 
THE PROPERTY OF JOHN ST WART. HAPPER, ESQ., OF 90 per Cent., payable as follows:— 
- NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 5 per Cent. on Application, 
SECOND AND FINAL PORTION. 20 per Cont. on Asseptense, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 30 per Cent. on the 15th July, 1909, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 35 per Cent. on the 15th August, 1909, 
a 00 Mle Callccdion of JAPANESE COLOUR” PRINTS, the at the fixed rate of exchange of $4.86}, and the following are the 
property of John Stewart Happer, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. amounts payable in sterling per Bond :— 
- May be viewed. $100=£20 11 1 $500—£102 15 6 $1,000=£205 11 0 
Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies 5s. each. On Application ... £107 £5 211 £10 5 10 
On Acceptance... 422 20 10 10 41 1 8 
eee 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE ——- 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, £18 10 0 £92 10 0 £18 0 0 
; Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 21, and .four following days, and on 
MONDAY, June 28, and three following days, at One o'clock precisely, the Half Yearly Coupons) £)10 3} £2 11 54 £5 211 
COINS, the property of Evelyn W. Rashleigh, are attached for respectively 
-, Stoketon, Saltash, Cornwall. 
May be viewed two days prior. z - d th 
ice 2 Interest payable 1st May and Ist November in London, an e 
_ Coupons payable on 1st November, 1909, will be for 6s. 2d., £1 ghee 
. ‘ and £3 ls. 8d., according to the denomination of the Bond, ing 
A SELECTED peopl a LIBRARY OF interest calculated as from the dates of payment of the instalments. 
ly paid shares 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE These Bonds carry a Bonus of 25 per cent. in ful 
will SELL _ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, of the Company. As fractional Share Certificates oe 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 25, at One o'clock precisely, valuable issued, arrangements will be made whereby applicants who 
BOOKS, selected become entitled to fractional parts of a share of $100 in the 
Hall, Salop), isi chiefl e Engus! orks of the XVIth, 
and Centuries: first “editions of Classic English Poets an Company will receive an equivalent 
Dramatists, including Addison, Dryden, Beaumont and Fletcher, Cowley, Applicants may pay up in full under discount of 4 per Cent. per 
Cleveland, Cartwright, D'Avenant, Dryden, Milton, Pope, Waller, Warner, Annum on acceptance or on the 15th July, 1909. 
First the Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Oho; t t a int in England ; fine specimens of binging 
Giesea, Gouller, and Senses ; Works relating to America, Tracts, &c. Bankers, Brokers, or Offices of the Company. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. London, 9th June, 199. wan 
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12 June, 1909) 


The following Notice is not issued for the en se of inviting subscriptions, but by 
way of information only, and no applications will be entertained unless the 
same are made on the footing of and with reference to the full Prospectus 
referred to below :— 


The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, June 14, 1909, and will Close on or 
before THURSDAY, 17; 


THE COLOMBIA NAVIGATION CO., 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated in England under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1903. 


CAPITAL - £450,000, 
Divided into 450,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Issue of £450,000 FIRST MORTCACE SIX PER CENT. 
(GUARANTEED) DEBENTURES 


In Bonds to Bearer of £100 and £20 each, at the price 
of £90 per cent. 


The Debentures will be secured by a Trust Deed constituting a first specific 
mortgage over the steambvats and other vessels belonging to the Company, and 
also over the freehold and leasehold properties of the Company in the Republic of 
Colombia, and by a floating charge over the undertaking and other property and 
assets of the Company. 

They are also unconditionally guaranteed as to interest, and further as to 
redemption of principal, by the Cartagena (Colombia) Railway Company, Limited, 
and the Magdalena River Steamboat Company, Limited. 

The Trust Deed provides that the Debentures shall be redeemed at par by 
means of half-yearly drawings during the months of January and July each year, 
commencing in July, 1910, and that a Service Fund of £19,125 shall be set aside 
each half-year to provide for the interest and such drawings which will enable the 
Debentures to be redeemed within 22 years. 

The Company reserve the right at any time after the rst day of January, 1915, 
on six month's notice to redeem all or any of the Debentures at par by drawings. 

Parr’s Bank, Limited, Head Office—Bartholomew Lane, E.C., and 
Branches, on behalf of the Company, are authorised to receive applications for 
the above issue of £450,000 First Mortgage Six per Cent. Guaranteed Debentures 
at the price of 90 per cent., payable as follows :— 


As to Debentures for £100each. As to Debentures for £20 each. 
£15 on Application. £3 en Application. 
£25 on Allotment. £5 on Allotment. 
£25 on 10th July, 1909. £5 on 10th July. 1909. 
£25 on 10th August, 1909. £5 on August 10th, 1909. 


£90 £18 


Payment in full can be made under discount at the rate of Three per cent. per 
annum. 
Interest upon the Debentures is payable on the rst of January and the 1st of 
uly in each year, and a full six months’ interest will be payable on the 1st of 
anuary, 1910. 


Truste2s for Debenture Holders. 
EDWARD DENT (Messrs. Dent Bros. & Co.), 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Col. GEORGE WENTWORTH FORBES, 19 Lowndes Street, S.W. 


Directors. 
GEO. BAHRK HADDOCK, M.P., Ship Owner, Brown's) _ Directors of the 
Buildings, Liverpool. i | Cartagena (Colombi a 
Capt. J. F. UPTON GASKELL, 48 Hans Mansions, S.W. | Railway Company, 


FRA K DODD, 2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. : _ , Limited. 

FRANCISCO PINEDA LOPEZ, Barranquilla, Colombia, Shipping Agent. 
Bankers. 

PARR'S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 
Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Brokers. 
MYERS & CO., 6 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

Auditors. 


CARNABY HARROWER, BARHAM & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
College Hill Chambers, E.C. 


Secretary and Temporary Offices: 
HERBERT E. TAYLOR, 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 


The Full Prospectus states, among other things, as follows :— 

This Company has been formed to acquire :— sad . 

(1.) The steamboats of the Girardot Steamboat Company, Limited, together with 
all other property belonging to that undertaking. 

(2.) The steamboats of the Empresa Carrizosa, together with all other property 
belonging to that undertaking. 

(3.) Shares in the Empresa de Navegacion Louis Gieseken of Barranquilla, 
Colombia, carrying with them the control of such Company, which Company owns 
steamboats and other craft trading upon the Lower Magdalena River, wharves and 
warehouses fronting such River, and other property. 

The Company will immediately aquire 75 per cent. of the total number of such 
Shares, and the amount of this issue has been fixed with the object of enabling the 
Com to acquire the remainder thereof. J 

All the properties of the above Companies to be acquired by this Company will 
be transferred free from any Mortgage charge or other incumbrance, and in the 
opinion of the Directors furnish an ample security for the present issue of Deben- 

ures. 

; By the acquisition of the above mentioned undertakings and interests, this 
Company, together with the Magdalena River Steamboat Company, Limited, with 
whom a working arrangement for 99 years has been made, will own or control— 
with the exception of a few smali boats—all the steamboats, 44 in number, now 
trading upon the river Magdalena, and also (with the exception of two small 
sections of about 50 feet each) all the space available for wharfage at Barranquilla, 
the whole of the wharfage and railway facilities at Calamar, and the whole of the 
wharfage at Bodegas de Bogoté and Carocoli, and the only important repairing 
works and all the Dry Docks upon the river. 

The returns for the year ending 31st March, 1909, of the traffic on the Lower 
Magdalena River show that, apart from passengers and mails, the freight carried 

the Steamboats during that period was about 84,000 tons. No reliable statistics 
of such traffic are available for any earlier period. Hitherto rates have fluctuated 
considerably owing to the keen competition and frequent rate wars, but by censoli- 
dating the competing interests and bringing them under one administration such 
competition will be done away with and the profits considerably increased. 

imates of the gross income, based upon the actual tonnage carried by the 
above Companies (including the Magdalena River Steamboat Company, Limited, 


both on the Upper and Lower River, for the year to03, at the current rates show- 
receipts of £278,387 per annum. ; 

The estimated expenditure, including handling, maintenance, repairs, salaries ‘ i\ 
and office expenses in Colombia (Lut depreciation and insurance 
management expenses), is £128,753 per anrium, leaving the sum of £142,629 avail. 
able for the excluded items and for the payment of the interest on the present issue 
of Debentures, which is sufficient to pay the interest and redemption fund more than 
three times. 

It is proposed to make full provision for the upkeep of the boats which will bé 
kept in a high state of efficiency, and for this purpose a depreciation fund will be 
annually set aside. 

In consideraticn of the unconditional guarantee of the present issue of Debentures 
the whole of the Share Capital of this Company, except the seven Shares sub. 
scribed for on the Memorandum of Association, will be allotted to the Cart 
(Colombia) Railway Company, Limited, who hold the total Share Capital of the 
Magdalena River Steamboat Company, Limited. 

The trade of Colombia, both internal and external, is almost entirely dependent 
upon its rivers, which form the principal means of conveyance. Of such rivers the 
Magdalena is by far the most important ; it is navigable for upwards of 700 miles, 
and the whole of the central districts of the Republic, including the Capital 
(Bogot4), with its immense Coffee producing vicinity, and the mining districts of 
Antioquia and Tolima, are dependent upon the Magdalena as a means of communis 
cation with the Atlantic Coast. The Railways of the interior have been built to 
connect their respective districts with that River, so that the whole of the passen. 
gers, goods, and mails, carried by such Railways (with the exception of local traffic) 
are sooner or later conveyed upon the River. 

With the completion of the Colombian National Railway, Bogota, the capital 
of Colombia, and the Sabana have been placed in direct communication with the 
Magdalena River. Hitherto it has been impossible to transport heavy material to FITS 
the plateau of Bogota at reasonable rates owing to the wholly inadequate means of 
conveyance, transport being almost entirely limited to mules and oxen over 
precipitous mountain tracks, entailing enormous expense and loss of time. With 
the additional facilities afforded by this Railway. a large increase in the trade 
carried on the river is assured, and several other railways from the Magdalena into 
various parts of the interior are projected, all of which will bring increased traffic to 
the Company. 
_ _Itis intended to offer greater facilities to encourage the development of fresh 
industiies. A subsidy of £28,800 per annum is paid by the Government of Colombia 
to the Louis Gieseken and to the Magdalena River Steamboat Companies for P 
carriage of mails and also in order that they may allow a rebate on freights ae. ‘OF 
able in respect of certain native products, and this is one of the many proofs of 
Government's desire to stimulate the resources of the country. 

Now that the attention of Capitalists is being directed to the great possibilities . 
of the Republic of Colombia, its agricultural, pastoral and mining resources are 
being rapidly developed, and with the completion of the Panama Canal, Colombia 
will be brought into closer touch with the trade routes and principal markets of the P 


world, and the commanding position which this Company will occupy will give it 
an important participation in such developments. 

The whole of the proceeds of this issue will be utilised for the purchase of the 
properties enumerated above, and for providing Working Capital, including the 
pene expenses of the Company. No promotion money has been or will be 


id. 
A brokerage of } per cent. will be paid on any debentures allotted in respect of 
public applications bearing bankers’ or brokers’ stamps. 
Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and the Th 
Contracts, also of Mr. Beeston’s Cables, and draft Trust Deed mentioned herein, 
can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company, Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
Crisp & Co., No. 17 Throgmorton Avenue, in the City of London, between the 
hours of 11 and 4 o'clock on the days upon which the subscription list is open. 


It is intended to apply to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for a TI 
settlement in and a quotation of the Debentures. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the - th 
Company or from the Bankers, Brokers or Solicitors. i 


Dated 11th June, 1909. 


the 
ANTOFAGASTA RAILWAY. take 
tax 
Tue Twenty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Antofagasta (Chili) and 
Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Winchester imp 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., the Chairman, the Hon. Charles N. Lawrence, 
presiding. 
The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report, “70 
The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts, and said 
that the gross receipts showed an increase over the previous twelve months hav 
of £164,744, or 16.1 _ cent., whilst to earn this the increased expenditure 
was only £23,058. The total gross profit was £498,205, being £141, higher the 
than in 1907, and, adding the amount brought forward from the previous - 
year and other small items on net revenue account, there remained to 
meet the Debenture charges and to provide dividends on their capital stocks 
a total sum of £535,018. Unfortunately they were compelled to issue the 
£650,000 of Cumulative Preference stock authorised hy the shareholders 
in March last year at a time when the financial markets were in a very I 
depressed state, and this had involved the Company in a somewhat con- 
siderable amount, which had to be written off against revenue. In spite, anc 
however, of the substantial slice off the profits which he had mentioned, 
they were still able to recommend a dividend of 5 per cent. for 1908 on 
the deferred stock, making, with the interim dividend of 2} per cent. ‘suk 
already paid, 7} per cent. for the year, as against 5 per cent. in 1907, 
and to carry forward £33,000. Turning to the accounts, on the debit side the 


there was an item of £157,519, representing the cost of buying out the 
Antofagasta Nitrate Company's rights under their old contract, and 
arising out of the settlement with that company in 1907. The actual sp 
capital expenditure for the past year amounted to £534,045. Turning to 
the revenue account, almost every item of receipts showed an increase. 
Despite the increased tonnage handled, the working expenses in many 
directions were down, and the directors were very pleased to be able to 
record that, instead of the ratio of expenses to receipts, so far as the fr 
actual working of the railway was concerned, being 64.27 per cent., 
as in 1907, it had dropped to 58.01 per cent. With regard to the current 
year, so far the traffic receipts showed a decrease of £42,661, which was 
not to be unexpected, considering the very depressed conditions of the 
nitrate industry and the prices of copper and tin. Generally speaking, 
they looked for an increased business later in the year, especially as 
there were some signs of a recovery in general trade. Meantime until 
times and traffics were better, they had to keep down the expenditure. 80 
far the rate of working expenses for the current year was below that of 
1 Turning to questions of policy, the board considered they had been: 
very fortunate in persuading their esteemed colleague Mr. Simson to 
go again to Antofagasta and study on the spot the future programme for 
extensions in Bolivia, xs well as the workin of the line. At the meeting 
in December last he (the Chairman) explained fully what had taken place 
in regard to the acquisition of a share in the undertaking called the Bolivis 
Railway Company and as to what the board's op ee were. He was 
pleased to tell the proprietors that the deal went through quite satisfac- 
torily in February last, and they had since assumed the control of the affairs 
of the Bolivia Railway Company. As to the new lines to be built, they were 
already at work, some progress having been made with the earthworks on ~ 
the line from Uyuni to Tupiza; on the railway from Oruro to Cochabamba 
the start made by the former régime was being continued, whilst the definite Pp 
location of the Uyuni-Potosi line was now proceeding. In securing the 
control of the Aguas Blancas Railway and port, lock, stock, and barrel, 
the board considered the Company had obtained a very good bargain. It 
not only rounded off their property on the coast and gave them another 
port, but, they hoped, effectually did away with much danger of com- 
petition in the particular nitrate zone they served. 2 

Mr. Richard H. Glyn seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. ' 
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UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 


ORT BAHIA. 
£1,000,000 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


of the Companhia Cessionaria das Docas 
do Porto da Bahia. 


‘OFFER OF, £500,000 IN LONDON. 


PRICE OF ISSUE 90. 


The Bonde will be tc Bearer in Denominations of £100 and £20. 


The Federal Government of the United States of Brazil, under 
the decrees numbered 5,550 of the 6th June, 1905, and 6,350 of 
the 31st January, 1907, and 6,412 of the 14th March, 1907, under- 
takes the imposition and collection of a special ad valorem Customs 
tax of 2 per cent. in gold upon the whole of the merchandise 
imported into the port of Bahia, and for the payment over of 
eo much ae may be neceseary of the proceeds of such tax after 


“70 per cent. of the total net proceeds of the revenues of the port 


~ have been applied to the service of the interest and amortieation of . 


‘the bonds. 


LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, on behalf of Boulton Brothers 
and Co., 39 Old Broad Street, E.C., are prepared to receive 
‘subscriptions for the above £500,000 Five per Cent. Bonds, at 
the price of 90 for each £100 Bond, on the terms of the Pro- 
spectus dated June 12, 1909. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from :— 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, 71 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Boulton Bros. and Co., 39 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Read and Brigetock, 5 Austin Friars, E.C. 
Wice, Speke and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS. 


I desire to apply for...........+.. Bonde. Please forward me 


“Prospectue and Application Form. 


CITY AARHUS, 


DENMARK. 


4 PER CENT. LOAN OF 1909 FOR £500,000 
IN BONDS TO BEARER. 


ISSUE PRICE, £97 10s. PER £100 BOND. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS ¢ 


£5 per cent. on application. 
4273 »» on ist July. 
£25 55 » On 4th August. 
425 on 15th September. 


£973 

MESSRS. C. J. HAMBRO & SON offer for public subscription the 
Bonds of the above Loan, created by Resolution of the City Council 
under date of 29th May, 1909, and sanctioned by the Ministry of the 
Interior of Denmark. 

The proceeds of the Loan will be applied to the Redemption of 
Floating Debt and for School Buildings, Sanitary Works, and for the 
Enlargement of the Harbour and various other Municipal Undertakings. 

The Bonds will be for amounts of £100 and £500, and will bear tle 
Danish equivalent at the exchange of Kroner 18 per £ sterling. They 
will be furnished with Half-yearly Coupons, commencing Ist June, 1910, 
payable in London in pounds sterling by Messrs. OC. J. Hambro & Son, 
and in Aarhus and Copenhagen in Kroner. 

A Scrip Coupon for £1 7s. 6d. per £100 Bond, representing 4 per 
cent. interest on the instalments, will be payable on 1st December, 1909. 


The Loan will be redeemed in 40 years by annual instalments by draw- 
ing when the price is above par, and by purchases when the price is 
below par, and the Municipality undertakes for ten years neither to 
increase the Sinking Fund nor to pay off the outstanding balance of 
the Loan. 

Drawn Bonds will be paid off in London in pounds sterling, and in 
Aarhus and Copenhagen in Kroner at the exchange fixed on the Bonds. 

The numbers of the Bonds drawn for redemption will be advertised 
in one Dagish official newspaper and two London newspapers. All 
drawings will take place in Aarhus. 

The following particulars have been supplied by the City 
Authorities :— 

The total debt of the by Ay 1908 amounted to £644,551, including 
temporary loans of £111,100 to be paid off by this issue. 
Assets of the Municipality amount to £1,089,044, of which £828,900 
are productive. 
The Valuation of Rateable Property amounts to £5,861,504. 
During 1908 2,780 ships entered the Locheur, aggregating a tonnage 
of about 680,000 tons, and the Port Accounts show a surplus in 
in favour of the Town. 
The population of the City is about 60,000 persons. 
Applications for the Bonds should be made on the prescribed form 
and be accompanied by the requisite deposit on the amount applied for. 

Should no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full, and 
where the allotment is less than the amount applied for the balance of 
the deposit will be appropriated towards the payment of the amount 
due on allotment. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on any subsequent 
date (except Saturdays) under discount at the rate of 2} per cent. per 
annum. 

In exchange for Letters of Allotment Scrip Certificates will be issued, 
which will be exchanged for Bonds when ready for issue. 

Failure to pay any instalment on its due date renders the previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

The List of Applications will close on or before Tuesday, the 15th June. 

70 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 10th June, 1909. 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF AARHUS. 
The Financia] Statements for 1904/05-1907/08 show: 


For the year 1904/05— 
Receipts, including previous surplus__.... . Kr. 2,900,080.18 
Expenses, including service of the debt ... 


For the year 1905/06— 
Receipts, including previous surplus .. ... Kr. 3,101,598.50 
Expenses, including service of the debt ... 


For the year 1906/07— 


Receipts, including previous surplus... 3,748,545.59 
Expenses, including service of the debt ... »» 2,581,510.49 

For the year 1907/08— 
Receipts, including previous surplus .. . Kr. 3,855,268.51 
Expenses, including service of the debt ... oe ge 2,020,503.27 


Existing surplus Kr. 1,344,765.24 


N.B.—18 kroner = £1. 
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The Saturday Review. 


12 June, 1909 


| 
THE NEW DARWINISM 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will 
publish on JUNE 16, 1900, 


THE MAKING OF SPECIES. 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR and FRANK FINN. 

With 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Publisher believes that this work will effect a revolution 
in biological thought only a little less marked than that wrought 
fifty years ago by ‘* The Origin of Species.” The authors are ¢rue 
disciples of DARWIN. They seek not to destroy but to revivify 
the great hypothesis. They present it in the form compelled by 
new discoveries. 


THE NEW POET 


Just Published. Cr. 8vo. 


THE VISION OF LIFE. 


Poems By DARRELL FIGGIS. 

With an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 

The co-operation of Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Figgis in the 
production of this work is eminently Chestertonic. The two men 
met as strangers to each other on the stairs of a Battersea flat. 
The new Poet introduced himself—and his poems. . . . An hour 
later two figures of strangely contrasted appearance could have 
been seen steadily circumambulating Battersea Park, one shouting 
the other’s verses to the astonished heavens and a following 
of feckless youths. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
JANE WELSH. 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. Uniform with 
‘*New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 
2 vols. 25s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ No one will regret the appearance of these letters—the 
authentic and complete correspondence b Carlyle and his wife before 
their marriage. . . . The real interest is psychological, and it is well-nigh 
impossible to give an adequate account of it.” 


BETWEEN-TIME POEMS. 


By OLIVER DAVIES. 3s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


WHEEL MAGIC. 


By J. W. ALLEN. With a Dedication to Thomas Seccombe. 
Being Revolutions of an Impressionist. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The charm of the bicycle is so elusive that no great writer has 
hitherto attempted to describe it. In this book an attempt is made 
to catch the spirit of the wheel in a lyrical fashion, as Izaak Walton 
caught the spirit of angling. 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


JOAN OF THE HILLS. 
T. B. CLEGG, Author of “The Love Child.” 


The present story opens in London, but Mr. Clegg is soon 
back in Australia, describing the life on a remote Australian 
station, with its refreshing bush atmosphere. 


SOMEONE PAYS. ; 
NOEL BARWELL. 


Truth.—* A novel of extraordinary promise, written in the form of letters, 
all so characteristic that their writers are clearly realised. Certainly a first 
novel of unusual promise.” 


THE MEASURE OF OUR 
YOUTH. 


ALICE HERBERT. 
Evening Standard.—‘‘ A fine and real novel, executed with finish and 
distinction. Quick, unforced humour. Passionate sincerity and feeling. 
Exceedingly clever. A notable novel. It will stand.” 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK. 


A. GORING-THOMAS. [Just out. 


SIXPENNY PIECES. 


A. NEIL LYONS, Author of  Arthur’s.” 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE EXILE OF ST. HELENA. 


The Last Phase in Fact and Fiction. 
By PHILIPPE GONNARD. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


With Introductory Chapter by KING PETER OF SERVIA. 


SERVIA BY THE SERVIANS. 


Compiled and Edited by ALFRED STEAD, 
Editor of “‘ Japan by the Japanese.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ' 


“* A good idea carried out well. Mr. Stead’s contributors are authoritative. 
It may be safely said what they do not know about Servia can hardly be worth 
knowing.” —Standard. 


WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 
By DECIMA MOORE and Major F. GORDON GUGGISBERG, 


C.M.G., R.E. 


With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 
vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Impression. 


“ The book is extremely well written ; it is full of light and shade, of humour 
and bright word pictures, and at the same time of valuable information.” 


Standard. 
DAYS IN HELLAS. 
By MABEL MOORE, Author of “ Carthage of the Phcenicians.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“* Observant, sympathetic, and humorous, she gives a most readable account 
of the modern Greeks, their life and habits, and of her own travel — 
imes. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF MEN 
AND EVENTS. 


By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Fathers of sons now starting upon a commercial career may be well 
advised to include a copy of this stimulating book in the trunk of the young 
adventurer.”— Datly Telegraph. 


THE BIRD LIFE OF LONDON. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
Profusely Illustrated. 6s. net. { Tuesday. 


““LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS.” 
A New Series of the Best Letters of the Best Writers. 


Small crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net each. 


CHESTERFIELD. | HORACE WALPOLE. 
(Tuesday. 


New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 
STUDIES IN WIVES. 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “‘ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 


‘The book is well worth studying, as a capital example of a psychological 
analysis carried out by a woman on women. All the different wives have a 
reality of their own, and testify to the author’s intuitive discernment and artistic 
skill."—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD. 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of ‘‘ Keddy,” &c. 


“There is much to admire in the story. Sir Guy has all that constitutes a 
fascinating personality and his wife is drawn with sympathy and care.” 
Athenanm, 


PETER HOMUNCULUS. 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 
**One of the most remarkable first novels of recent years—a book whese 
vitality stamps its author at once as a writer of outstanding talents.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

By Mrs. DAWSON SCOTT, Author of ‘‘ The Burden,” &c. 
** A strong, human, remarkably original story, which will hold its own among 
the very best books of the year. Will hold even the most experienced reader in 
thrall from cover to cover." —Daily Telegraph. 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN. 
By FRANK DANBY. 
Author of “* Pigs in Ciover,” “‘ The Heart of a Child,” &c. : 

“‘ The story is admirably written and the characters drawn with insight and 
real creative power. It has pathos, humour, truth to life, and a kindly outlook 
upon humanity that makes it the strongest and most enjoyable novel that its 
author has yet given us."—Sookman. 


FRATERNITY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [and Impression. 
Author of * The Man of Property” and ‘‘ The Country House.” 
* Certainly the cleverest novel of the season." — ruth. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoone & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Weester Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 12 /une, 1909. 
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